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—* THE HALL OF FAME FOR TREES” 


(Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston) 


This splendid oak tree stands on the grounds of the 
Woman’s National Foundation in Washington, D. C., 
having given the name of “Oaklawn” for generations 
to the estate that owned it. A magnificent specimen of 
its kind, it has a diameter of from seven to nine feet at 
the thickest part of the trunk, and is said to be several 
hundred years old. Though the Foundation intends short- 
ly to erect a group of buildings on this site, the oak tree 
will be preserved, the Board of Governors having de- 
clared that they want it kept as a symbol of the enduring 





THE TREATY OAK 
“strength which the infant Foundation is expected to at- 





tain. Tradition connects the tree closely with the early 
history of Washington and claims that under this oak, 
which stands on a hill commanding the approach to the 
city, foregathered the Indian Chiefs to draw up the treaty 
which ended forever the bloody strife between the whites 
and the redmen in this vicinity. It was nominated 
for the Hall of Fame for Trees with a History last Sep- 
tember by Mrs. Clarence Crittenden Calhoun, the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Foundation, 
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THE VANISHING TRAIL 
By Arthur Newton Pack 


European Commissioner of the American Forestry Association 





the Twentieth (Forestry) Regiment. 
ditions in Germany.—Editor. 





This, the third of the series of articles written by Mr. Arthur Newton Pack, who, as Commissioner for the American For- 
estry Association, visited European countries to study forestry conditions, describes the aftermath of cuttings in France by 
In the March issue of American Forestry there will be an article by Mr. Pack on con- 








OST of us at one time or another have witnessed the 
dreadful aftermath of lumbering operations in 
America ; a tangle of discarded trunks, tops and branches 
with pillar-like stumps projecting through, a raging con- 
flagration, and then that utter desolation which can only 
be compared with the European battlefields. But if one 
sets out to view the cutting of the 20th Regiment of 
American Engineers (the Forestry Regiment), in France 
with such a picture in mind, he is due for a decided sur- 
prise. It is a long trail, the pursuit of that particular 
branch of the A. E. F., and 
its markings are growing 
continually harder to find, 
particularly without the 
guidance of such men as 
Colonel W. B. Greeley or 
Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
who helped to make it. Yet 
its very dimness is one of 
the crowning achievements 
of American lumbering. 
Thousands of railway 
ties and timbers for the 
A. E. F. were cut in the 
fine old oak and beech for- 
ests of the Tourraine and 
southern Brittany, and all 
without leaving a single 
acre of devastated waste. 
It was done by the cutting 
of selected trees previous- 
ly marked by the French 
forest rangers according to 
precepts and practices more 





everywhere under the old, down come the remaining 
mother trees and it is only necessary to await the be- 
ginning of the next cycle. 

What the American lumbermen did was simply to per- 
form those various selective cuts, and Nature, unhind- 
ered in her regular course, almost immediately hid the 
scars. Of course it involved no mean skill, for France’s 
limited forest area permitted no wastage, even in war 
time. It wasn’t so much a case of low stumps as no 
stumps, for the trees were cut practically level with the 
ground, and in addition 
great care had to be taken 
that the trees should fall 
in exactly the proper di- 
rection so as to do as little 
injury as possible to the 
young growth beneath. 
Everywhere the French of- 
ficials and rangers seemed 
pleased with the American 
work. 

Naturally they showed no 
surprise. Lumbering has 
for generations meant to 
them just this kind of scien- 
tific cutting. While, from 
the American viewpoint we 
marvelled when they indi- 
cated as the site of a for- 
mer logging camp not a 
great bare clearing, such as 
we see in Amierica, but a 
particular grove of trees 
that appeared no different 


Fe 





than a century old. First 


from the surrounding for- 


just a few trees are remov- 
ed to allow the light to fil- 
ter through the leaf canopy 


INSTEAD OF DEVASTATION AND WASTE—THIS 


The photograph above shows how many ot the cuttings made 
by American lumbermen in the hardwood forests of France look 
today. In scientific forestry these represent different stages in 


est, the real never-ending 
wonder to the ordinary 
ranger was the memory of 


and permit new seed to 
germinate in the soil—the 
“seeding cut,” they call it, then, several years later, a few 
more old trees to give the young ones a better chance; 
and finally, when the new forest is safely established 


opening the forest to admit light for natural reproduction. 


all the wealth and variety 
of food of which he had partaken in the mess shack that 
had stood between yonder two oaks. Then often he would 
lead the way a few yards to one side and point to several 








68 AMERICAN 
large concrete slabs almost hidden by a new crop of 
seedlings. “Here stood the shower bath,” and so saying 
he would express the acme of his admiration and won- 
der at the efficiency of American lumbering. 
Nevertheless, the picture of this new kind of 
“cut-over” land, indicates to us not only what American 
lumbering can accomplish, but something of what will 
surely evolve in America with development of a real for- 
est policy—something of the stately beauty of the per- 
manent forests made economically practicable through 





A FINE POINT IN CONSERVATION 


This fine oak on the edge of one of the American cuttings near 
Blois #as reserved because its high grade timber was thought 
to be more valuable for making veneer than for bridge timbers 
or railway ties. 


the location of the producing areas near our great east- 
ern markets for lumber consumption, and something of 
how the higher costs of scientific cutting may be met, 
not by the home buijder, but through the saving of trans- 
portation costs which now make up more than half the 
price of all wood. 

Over in the Vosges Mountains we find much the same 
story. Upon the presentation of proper credentials from 
the. Ministry of Waters and Forests the regional chief 
greeted us with the utmost French courtesy, but at the 
statement that we wished to visit certain American 
cuttings a look of real disappointment crossed his face. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “I should be only too pleased to take 
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you there, but as it happens I have just completed a 
trip through the region, and so rapidly has the new 
growth advanced that I was myself unable to distinguish 
the exact localities.” It seemed, however, that a little 
farther west, in the fir country upon the very border of 














CAN AMERICAN LUMBERMEN BEND THEIR BACKS? 


A French district forester and one of his rangers standing 

upon the stump of a large oak tree cut by the A. E. F. lumber- 

men. Here where the young oak seedlings had already ob- 

tained a good start the forest authorities permitted the last 

of the older forest to be removed. 

Alsace, the cuttings had been heavier, the immediate 
necessity for large quantities of timber for the trenches 
of the Toul Sector having made necessary what he 
termed abusive logging. Here, to be sure, we found 
the scars readily enough especially under the guidance of 
two rangers who had personally chosen and marked-the 
trees to be cut. Sadly they indicated the almost bared 
patches. Two few trees had been left, they said, and the 
wind had since blown them down, but we saw only 
the broken or uprooted stumps. Trunk and branches had 
some time since been removed for sale at a small loss in 
order to reduce the fire hazard. How casually they re- 
ferred to long standing forestry principles which we are 
just beginning to apply. 

The trail of the 20th Engineers eventually brought us 
to the pineries, south of Bordeaux, plantations made two 
hundred years ago to protect the inland vineyards from 
the drifting dune sand. Here had been several good- 
sized mills, an American logging railroad, and complete 
American management. The men had worked as in our 
own pine country, clean cutting the forest block by 
block. Except, perhaps, for a little extra care in leaving 
low stumps, and for the possibility of utilizing smaller 
top logs, they might have been at home and these might 
have been the forests of South Carolina, or Mississippi 
or Louisiana. Yet mile upon mile of thick new growth 

















THE VANISHING TRAIL 


covering nearly every acre they denuded testifies to 
something different—what is it? Simply thoroughfire pro- 
protection. On a light soil almost any forest will by natu- 
ral laws tend to reproduce itself, not always in exactly 
the same species, if the species are at all mixed, but ef- 


fectively nevertheless. One fire immediately following 











WHAT FIRE PROTECTION CAN DO 


Effective fire protection was practically the only thing neces- 
sary to obtain the heavy regeneration shown in this picture of 
an American cutting in the Maritime Pine region. 


the cutting of the old forest is often sufficient to destroy 
the seeds left in the soil, and successive burnings, such 
as so often occur in the cut-over regions of our lum- 
bering states, invariably kill all chance of natural repro- 
duction. Fire protection is the foundation of French 
forestry. 

Today the former American saw mills in France have 
all been dismantled. Our heavy, rapid cutting equip- 
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ment did not generally appeal to the French lumbermen, 
who feel that because of their limited forest resources 
they can better afford the extra time required by a thin- 
ner saw than the waste of wood made by the wide Ameri- 
can kerf. The mill sites, moreover, were not chosen with 
a view to suitability to the peace time needs of French 
industry, and here in the Landes one may see today here 
and there a hulking framework which it has preved too 
expensive to salvage. Camp sites and parade grounds 
too may still be recognized because the continued tramp- 
ling of the soil prevented the regrowth. A year ago, 
however, the forest ministry sowed these spots anew, 














ONCE A SAW MILL OF THE 20TH ENGINEERS 


The use of the mill site and surrounding camp prevented nat- 
ural regeneration, but now the entire area is covered with little 
Maritime Pines about two inches tall, grown from seeds sown 
by the French. 


and such a crop of tiny seedlings are now pushing up 
even between the very timbers of the mill frames, that 
within a few years even these last relics of American 
lumbering in France will have vanished. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 








The Annual Meeting was held on the 26th of January. At that time 
this issue of the magazine was in press. The report of the proceedings, 
resolutions, etc., will be printed in the March issue, which will also 
contain the financial statement of 1921. 


























A GERMAN FORESTER'S VIEWS 


From a Letter Written by 
DR. C. A. SCHENCK 





to the Editor, are interesting. —Editor’s Note. 





When Mr. Arthur N. Pack went to Europe last summer as Commissioner for the American Forestry As- 
sociation, to study forestry conditions and forestry needs of Great Britain, France, Belgium and Germany, he 
took with him a letter to Dr. C. A. Schenck, of Hesse-Darmstadt, a well-known forester. Dr. Schenck spent 
many years in the United States and conducted the Biltmore Forest School. Returning to Germany several 
years ago, he still keeps in touch with American forestry conditions and his views, here expressed in a letter 








On July 21st you have given a letter of introduction to 
me to Mr. A. N. Pack, when he went on his European 
errand of forest investigation. Mr. Pack may have told 
you, in the meantime, that he gave me, instead of I my- 
self giving it to him, the most pleasant time I have had 
in many a long year. We traversed-the old stamping 
grounds of Sir D. Brandis and of Sir Will. Schlich, later 
on those of the Biltmore Forest School, in Southwest 
Germany, and we had a glorious time on the spree! 

Prior to Mr. Pack’s visit, I had abandoned all thought 
of forestry. What use is there—that was my daily slo- 
gan—of nursing seedlings so long as children remain 
absolutely un-nursed? What use is there of forest protec- 
tion so long as thousands of children remain without 
protection? And what is the sense of estimating timber 
so long as we neglect to estimate the benefits accruing 
from that old and decrepit stick of timber which stood, 
2,000 years ago, on Golgotha, and which had the shape 
of a cross? 


Those were my thoughts, with the result that I de- 


clined any participation in forestry work. 

Yet when A. N. Pack came to me, when we visited the 
forests, when we talked shop, 25 hours a day—when I 
licked blood—I changed my mind rather abruptly. 

Blame me if you can! 

Fortunately, the condition of my wards, the German 
children and notably the children in Darmstadt, has 
much improved in the course of the last twelve-month. 
The cheeks are reddening, the eyes are brightening, the 
little stomies are filling; the fathers, factory hands, are 
fully employed, and help on a large scale is certainly to- 
day less needed than it was heretofore, before the Ameri- 
can Quakers and many other good Americans came to the 
rescue. 

Indeed, Mr. Pack and I, touring through woods and 
villages and cities, were struck by what “prosperity” 
seemed to prevail everywhere. 

Of all the resources which the war has left to Germany 
the forests stand most intact. In the Spessart, in the 


Black Forest, in the Odenwald, in state, private and city 
forests, there is approximately the same stand of timber 
which was there prior to 1914. There are some large- 
sized cuttings, in lieu of the small coupes otherwise en 
vogue in Germany; the most accessible timber was re- 
moved rather than trees more evenly distributed over the 


entire areas. Certain species, like white ash, have been 
badly reduced by the requirements of the airplane. Yet 
on the whole no harm done! Nevertheless, without these 
forests, Germany would have been beaten in 1915. The 
forest was yielding timber for guns and gunstalks, cellu- 
lose for high explosives, fuel in lieu of coal, fibre band- 
ages for the wounded, lumber for the trenches, food for 
horses and cattle and goats, oil, (beechnut oil) in lieu of 
olive oil, turpentine and rosin (on a small scale I admit), 
and comfort to many a troubled mind finding refresh- 
ment in the forest air, in nature; also lots of work was 
made available for many people who were without em- 
ployment. Indeed, if Germany had won the war the for- 
esters might have claimed that the German forests were 
responsible for the victory. Never have the forests been 
proving their economic worth, in an emergency, to a 
greater extent than it was done in Germany of late years, 
even today! Foodcrops alone won’t help; forests, forests 
well distributed all over the country are an economic 
necessity, in any emergency. How would the U. S. A. 
have stood, during the war without them? What would 
the people do if there were—owing to strikes or for other 
reasons—a sudden interruption of the coal supply? 

Naturally, I have been much interested in the Capper— 
and Snell—hills now before Congress. Queerly, we have 
tried, in America, to establish forestry always where its 
establishment was of least economic direct influence. So 
in the 80s of the last century, in the prairies ; who thinks 
of prairie planting such as was then advocated, in this 
year 1921? So in the 90s, when the most remote moun- 
tain fastnesses in the Far West were set aside as “for- 
est reserves.” 

So today when we try to perpetuate the timber supply 
where it still exists, in the extreme West and South, in- 
stead of engaging in constructive forestry close to the 
densely settled sections of the East, where there are mil- 
lions of acres lying unproductive—because they are fit 
for nothing but for constructive forestry. 

I do not believe that any good can come from forestry- 
compulsory laws, or from forestry practiced at the land- 
owner’s loss. At 50 cents a bushel, no wheat will be pro- 
duced, all congressional legislation or Lenine legislation 
in Russia notwithstanding ; nor will cotton be produced 
at 5 cents a pound. The people must pay a price at 
which it pays to produce wheat and cotton. 














Now then if the good people of the U. S. A. desire to 
have timber and fuelwood they must be willing to pay 
a price for timber and for fuelwood at which it pays to 
raise them, by means of constructive forestry. 

In other words, if the people want to have forestry 
the people will have to foot the bill; the people will have 
to create conditions of forest protection, forest taxation 
and of wood prices at which forestry investments are 
good investments. 

Do you know of any U. S. A. forester who has placed 
his own money, on a considerable scale, in a second 
growth of American forests? 

I do not know the forester who has done it. 

We should never tire of telling the people of the U. S. 
A. that there cannot be any American forestry on a large 
scale unless it be at their expense, directly and indirectly, 
Capper fashion or Snell fashion, or in any other fashion. 

The greatest enemy of forestry is cheap lumber and 
cheap fuelwood. When the German owner of woodlands 
makes a clean cut he nets per acre some $500 gold; it is 
easy for him, then, to set aside $10 for a second growth 
which, tho heavily taxed, is sure to be immune from fire, 
sure to develop into a first growth of the same money 
value, and sure to yield, from its thirtieth year on acre- 
returns of $50 or so periodically, by way of thinnings. 
How does the American forest owner stand? 

In Germany the price of timber is maintained by what 
is, in fact, a huge trust in which the various states as 
owners of forests, are the leading stockholders. No more 
timber and fuelwood is cut, annually, than the equiva- 
lent of the annual timber growth. What about the 
chances of a “timber trust” in America? 

In addition, all German forests are and have been made 
accessible by public railroads and public macadam roads, 
on a gigantic scale. The people have been paying and 
are today paying for forestry. That’s why there is any. 

Do. not misunderstand me. Not for a moment do I 
wish to advocate the importation of German forestry, 
or of French forestry, in the U. S. A. 

I want to illustrate, however, the fact that every coun- 
try on this globe has exactly as much forestry as its 
inhabitants have been willing to pay for. 

For the U. S. A. none but American forestry will do. 

Colonel Greeley, I am told, claims that 75 per cent of 
American forestry is forest protection from fires. 

Colonel Greeley is wrong; 95 per cent of all American 
forestry, in my opinion, based on 20 years of practical 
work in the U. S. A., is forest fire protection. Indeed, 
no power other than fire can prevent a forest, id est, some 
kind of a forest, from establishing itself on cut-over land. 
“Some kind of a forest” may not be what the forest en- 
thusiasts desire to obtain; they want a forest as good as, 
or better than the primeval. Are they also willing to foot 
the bill? 

If the people want the biggest merchant marine, the 
people must pay for it; if they want the best railroads, 
they must pay for them; if they want the best forestry, 
well, they must pay for it; pay they must, either as 
owners of marine and railroads and forests; or as users 
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of marine and railroads and forests; or as both owners 
and users ; and it makes no difference whether the regime 
be socialistic, or czaristic, or democratic. There is ab- 
solutely no escape from paying the bills. 

I have been dilating on this topic because it has been, 
for many years, my hobby topic. Like a canary bird, 
I know only one song to sing. If forestry is anything 
less than commonsense applied to cutover and. standing 
woodlands, there is no chance for it in the U. S. A. Com- 
monsense tells us that investments, to be made on a large 
scale, must be safe and remunerative. There are no bet- 
ter business men in the U. S. A. than are the lumbermen. 
If none of them is practicing forestry the reason lies in 
the unremunerativeness and in the unsafety of the invest- 
ment. Amen. 

This winter I hope to be able to refresh my mind on 
the new issues of American forestry. The Association 
periodical I am reading regularly, also “Hardwood Rec- 
ord,” copies of the American Lumberman, of the Tim- 
berman, of the Lumber World Review, are reaching me 
from time to time. All of this is not enough. I desire 
to have a more personal touch with the things going on, 
and I shall be ever so thankful if you will direct to me 
any American interested in forestry when he pays a visit 
to Germany. I'll try my best to show to him that German 
forestry is the product of high prices, of a timber trust, 
of fine public roads in the woods, and of a ready market 
for fuel wood. 





The Missouri Forestry Association 
The Missouri Forestry Association was formally or- 
ganized at an extremely interesting and enthusiastic meet- 
ing held at the Missouri Athletic Association on Decem- 
ber 7th, and Hermann von Schrenk, timber engineer and 
plant pathologist, a director of the American Forestry 


“Association and a leader in the forestry forces in the 


United States, was elected president. Dr. von Schrenk 
presided at the meeting, attended by representative men 
and women from ail over the state. 

The object of the association, as announced in the con- 
stitution adopted, shall be “to advance the public impor- 
tance of timber crops in the economic life of local com- 
munities and the whole State and nation, so that due pro- 
vision will be made for insuring particularly within Mis- 
souri a proper area of forests so maintained and cared 
for as to furnish a supply of timber sufficient for future 
needs and to make available all the other benefits of 
health, pleasure and profit which forests afford.” 

The by-laws provide for the usual association officers, 
who are also members of an advisory council consisting 
of twenty persons. The membership of the organization 
is divided into three classes, all enjoying equal rights and 
privileges. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, St. Louis, President; J. W. Fristoe, St. Louis 
and Mrs. Marie Turner, Kirksville, vice presidents ; W. 
P. Grumer, St. Louis, Treasurer and Prof. Frederic 
Dunlap, Columbia, Secretary. 












SHERLOCK HOLMES OF THE FORESTS 


By G. H. Dacy 


A DECIDED abatement in forest fires of incendiary 
origin has been consummated in the National For- 
ests of California since the establishment of arson squads 
and forest detective service among the organized forest 
rangers of the Golden State. Previous to the inception 
of this Sherlock Holmes service of the forest primeval, 
anywhere from 150 to 300 man-started fires broke out 
in the government timberlands each fire season. Last 
year, as a direct result of the arson squad activities, the 
total number of incendiary fires was reduced to 28 and all 
evidences point toward the potential reduction of this 
source of fire evil to a negligible amount. 
In many instances, the neglect and carelessness of hunt- 
ers, fishermen and campers are responsible for the out- 
break of forest fires of human origin. Despite that the 


national woodlands are liberally posted with signs warn- 
ing tourists and campers to exercise special care in put- 
ting out camp fires and in the general use of matches and 





lighted tobacco, innumerable cases of woodland blazes 
have emanated from sheer negligence. During the fire 
season from June until November, many of the western 
forests are so dry that a single match carelessly dis- 
carded from a passing automobile may cause a destruc- 
tive conflagration which may destroy thousands of feet 
of valuabie lumber in the making. It is not that Uncle 
Sam finds pleasure in running to earth and punishing such 
offenders, his emissaries simply function along those 
lines in order to impress upon all forest users the basic 
importance of exercising every effort to prevent fire and 
that unless they practice such precautions, trouble is 
in store for them. 

The forest rangers who compose the arson squads have 
been trained in modern methods of sleuthing and they 
employ all the arts and artifices of the metropolitan 
plain-clothesmen in assembling and interpreting evidence 
and in gathering data which will lead to the identification 


BURNING GLASS USED TO START FIRE—INCENDIARY CAPTURED 
These photographs indicate developments in detective work worthy of the best that Sherlock Holmes ever did. No. 1 shows 


the trackers finding the “plant” of an incendiary fire in the forest. 
shows the wire which must have held something to set the matches on fire. 


No. 2 shows a bunch of partly burned matches. No. 3 
A search in the ashes revealed a burning glass. 


The trackers quickly deduced that the plant had been constructed to start a fire twenty-four hours after the incendiary’ had left. 
They reconstructed the plant as shown in No. 4 and ultimately traced, captured and convicted the criminal. 
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and location of the transgressors. In these detective 


activities they make use of water glass casts as well 
as impressions made by the use of dental piaster, plas- 
ter of Paris and ordinary cement in making models of the 
foot tracks of both men and beasts. They carefully col- 
lect and preserve all articles found around the abandoned 


FROM HEEL TRACK TO JAIL 


Very faint was the impression of this heel mark near where 
a forest fire was started but it was sufficient to give the forest 
detectives a trail which they followed until they captured the 
man who had started the fire. 


camp fire or point where the forest fire started, which, 
subsequently may be examined for finger prints. They 
search for unburned matches, the charred remains of 
man-started fires, and other mediums used in kindling 
the flame. 

One party of tourists who started a disastrous forest 
fire through carelessness with a campfire were tracked, 
caught and punished by means of a laundry mark on a 
handkerchief. The handkerchief was found near the 
outbreak of the fire. After several day’s investigation, 
a laundry was located in a neighboring city that identified 
the mark on the handkerchief and furnished the home 
address of the culprits. Scraps from discarded envel- 
opes and letters have led to other convictions. Frequent- 
ly, peculiarities of horse hoof conformation or unusual 
method of shoeing as well as extraordinary human, foot 
tracks or automobile tracks have aided the forest guardi- 
ans in capturing offenders who have caused forest fires. 
Not infrequently, disgruntled stockmen whose flocks or 
herds have been driven from the grazing lands in the 
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National Forests because of trespass seek to wreak re- 
venge on the federal foresters by starting a series of 
fires. Occasionally, some of these fires are so cleverly 
arranged and set off, that it takes weeks of earnest effort 
and investigation to track the culprits to their lairs. 
Three years ago in one of the California forests, 15 
incendiary fires broke out the same day at different parts 
of the timberlands. The forest lookouts reported that 
they were certain that no human beings had been in the 
vicinity of the spots where the flames developed that 
day. After painstaking and detailed search, fire remnants 
were found near the outbreak of one of the fires which 
indicated that an ingenuous method of set-up had been de- 
vised and followed in the starting of some of these blazes. 
A glass lens was found which was so mounted in a wire 











THIS CONVICTED A STOCKMAN 

A plaster cast of a hoof print of a horse found near the spot 
where a forest fire started resulted in a malicious minded stock- 
man who set fire to a California forest being sent to jail. 
frame that terminated in a long arm that it couid be stuck 
in the ground in direct line with a pile of matches and dry 
woodland debris. The glass was so arranged that when 
the sun reached a certain point in its course, its rays 
would be intensified and centralized by passage through 
the lens and concentrated on the matches. Ultimatety, the 
heat would be sufficient to ignite the matches and- sur- 
rounding tinder. This novel method of starting a forest 
fire enabled the instigator to establish. a complete: alibi 
by being many miles from the scene of fire outbreak 
when the blaze began. This set-up was so;arranged that 
the fire would not be started until perhaps 24 hours after 
the snare was laid. 
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Human foot prints in numerous cases have led to the 
identification of malicious-minded incendiaries who will- 
fully tried to destroy valuable government woodlands. A 
worn heel, a stubtoed shoe, and foot deformity as in- 
dicated in the tracks, special styles of rubber heels or 
hobnails, impressions of bare feet in the dust or mud, and 
unusual types of footwear have on one occasion or 
another enabled the forest detectives to run down cases of 
forest incendiarism. Similarly, unusual foot tracks of 
horses, mules or burros ridden by fire-starters have often 
aided in the trailing and detection of miscreants. 








HUMAN FOOT PRINTS AS EVIDENCE 


The naked eye will find nothing here but the microscope of a 
clever tracker found faint impressions of foot prints which led 
to the detection and conviction of a man who had set a Western 
forest on fire. 


’ Where a foot mark of either a human being or a riding 
animal is discernible in the dust or mud close to the 
scen@ of a forest fire, the federal forest policemen make 
an impression of this evidence by flowing a wet mixture 
of cement or plaster over the track and allowing it to 
harden. Plaster of paris sets in about 5 minutes. The 
impression can be removed and used as court evidence 
thereafter if the culprit is caught and brought to trial. 
In case the track appears in dry sand or dust, a small 
amount of the plaster is sifted over it and then a few 
drops of water are sprinkled over the plaster. Where 
the footprint is found on a dusty floor or similar loca- 
tion, it is sprayed with a mixture of one part shellac 
and four parts of wood alcohol. This spraying takes 15 
minutes or longer and often more than one quart of 
shellac is used on a single track. After the material has 
dried 30 minutes, a plaster impression of it can be made. 

The age of a track is shown by the sharpness of im- 
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pression, by moisture and color, whether leaves or dirt 
lumps have fallen into it and by the condition of broken 
twigs. A trail made at night is often indicated by the 
way it bumps into or makes detours around obstacles. 
Whether a horse was ridden or led may be shown by 








THIS CONVICTED AN INCENDIARY 


The forest detectives trail many criminals and negligent sports- 
men, tourists and campers to their homes by means of automo- 
bile tire tracks. They have become so expert that they can tell 
the direction the car is going, the approximate speed and the 
type of car by examining these tracks. 


whether or not the trail passes under or around low-hang- 
ing limbs. Speed may be indicated by the degree of 
slide at the heel of the foot print, depth of the heel edge 
and toe edge, length of the drag at the toe and the dis- 
tance between the tracks. If the man is carrying a bur- 
den, his feet are wider apart, his steps are shorter and 
more unsteady. In case of a lame leg, injured knee, or 
hip twist, the step is shorter. 

Where the trail leads through dry pine needles, the 
trailers often have to get down on their hands and knees 
in order to distinguish breakages and minute differences 
in color which are not apparent from an erect position. 
Tracks in dry grass also are very hard to follow. 
Usually unless the wind is blowing, grass will hold all 
impressions made over it until the appearance of night 
dew, fog or rain. Through brush a trail can be followed 
by broken or skinned twigs. When a trail is lost, circles 
ahead in the probable direction of the passage often will 
favor its re-location. 

The art of forest sleuthing has been developed to a 
stage of perfection and accuracy where the government 
representatives can now predict the travel direction of au- 
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tomobiles by merely examining the tire tracks. On earth 
roads, the pattern imprint of non-skid tires is steeper 
and more distinct on the rear side of each indentation 
while stones are shoved ahead by the wheels, the paths 





SHOES WORN HEEL FOREMOST 


It took a microscope to detect the clever effort of an incendiary 
to throw detectives off his track by wearing shoes heel foremost 
but the trackers were not fooled. Depressions in the tracks 
excited their curiosity and they quickly solved the mystery and 
got their man. 


of these stones usually being intact close behind where 
they stop while dust is piled up by their shove on the for- 
ward sides. The imprint of partly imbedded stones, 
slightly displaced by the wheeis also furnish evidence of 
machine direction, the displacement being backward in 
very small stones, and forward in those large enough 
to receive both lateral and downward pressure. A sprink- 
ling of sand or dust usually is deposited on the rear 
side of stones or other obstructions passed over by the 
wheels while the forward side is usuaily swept clean. 
In dropping into chuck holes, the impact, or wider tire 
imprint, is greater on the forward side of the hole or 
against the obstruction. In dropping into ruts, a wheel 
will run on the high side to a feather edge, while in 
climbing out, it will remain in the rut until side pres- 
sure forces it to climb out abruptly. Other landmarks of 
automobite direction are: the direction in which water 
drops or mud are carried out of a mud hole, traction 
slips which occur in going up steep grades, the turn on 
curves which usually is more abrupt on leaving than on 
entering the curve and the “Y” where a machine backs 
out of a roadside stop. 

Excessive speed generally is evidenced by the wind swirl 
disturbances of the track, the distance of the side throw 
of mud, sand or water, side lurch on rough roads and 
the distance of the wheel jump in passing over obstruc- 
tions. The size of the car is indicated approximately by 
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the width of the tire tread although this is affected by the 
amount of load and the air pressure of the tires. When 
the load is heavy, there is a higher piling up of the dust 
ridge which is left in the center of the wheel track by 
suction and thrust of traction on pneumatic tires. 

Under conditions where it is not feasible to dig out 
the footprint itself or to make a cast of it, the usual plan 
pursued is to photograph the track. In such case, the 
camera lens is placed exactly parallel to the surface to 
be photographed, to avoid distortion of perspective. A 
special clamp is used for attaching the camera to a board 
or support set up at the required angle. Thereafter, the 
photograph can be enlarged to the exact size of the origi- 





HOB-NAIL TRACKS 


Impressions from a peculiar kind of hob-nail in a shoe led the 
tracker to discover a shoemaker who remembered putting them 
in a man’s shoes. The man was arrested and found guilty of 
firing a forest. 


nal foot print. In cases where a camera is not available, 
the watchmen of the forest draw accurate diagrams of the 
tracks on paper and henceforward use them as identi- 
fication indexes. 

Finger print records are made permanent by sprink- 
ling some powder of contrasting color such as aluminum 
or bronze over the prints. Dragon’s blood powder for 
light surfaces and talcum powder or gray chalk for dark 
surfaces are very satisfactory. Where these materials 
are not available, powdered charcoal, or very fine pencil 
scrapings can be used over light surfaces and borax or 
flour for dark surfaces. All these materials must be dry 
when used as they pile up and are generally unsatisfac- 
tory for such purposes when damp. Subsequently, these 
finger prints which are smudged easily by friction, may 
be set by spraying lightly with a solution of one part of 
white shellac and four parts of wood alcohol. Dragon’s 
blood can be set merely by heating slightly with a match 
flame after being applied to the surface where the finger 
print occurred. 

















SNELL FORESTRY BILL HEARINGS 


to the extent necessary to insure prompt reforestation 
of the lands cut over. 
“Such a program involves putting private forest lands 


appearing before the House Committee on Agricul- 

ture, at the hearings during the week of January 9 on 
the Snell bill providing for joint Federal and State ac- 
tion to check forest devastation and insure permanent 
timber supplies, Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest 
Service, urged immediate action by Congress to insure a 
continuance of timber growth on lands best suited to this 
use. 

“I am not appearing as a proponent of any particular 
bill,” said Col. Greeley. “I am testifying in my capacity 
as head of the National Forest Service. My purpose is to 
urge upon the committee the need for Federal legislation 
of some comprehensive character to reforest the tim- 
berlands of the United States hitherto cut or now in pro- 
gress of being cut; and to discuss the various forms 
which such legislation may take. 

“Federal legislation is needed because the United 
States is now consuming wood four times as fast as it is 
being grown. Enormous areas of the virgin forests have 
been converted into lands largely or wholly unproduct- 
ive. Two-thirds of the lumber users in the United 
States now pay more per thousand feet in lumber freight 
alone than they paid for the delivered commodity 30 
years ago. The country faces definitely a growing scarc- 
ity and increasing cost of everything made from wood. 
The problem is nation-wide and must be dealt with in a 
nation-wide way. 

“The definite aim of Federal legislation on this sub- 
ject must be to make sure that all forest lands in the 
United States, whatever their ownership, are kept con- 
tinuously. productive; that as fast as one crop of timber 
is cut another is started. By this means and by this 
means only can the needs of the country be adequately 
met. There is no lack of forest land, if all not needed 
for agriculture can be kept at work producing wood. Fed- 
eral legislation must aim at restoring forest land now idle 
to productive use and at preventing land now bearing 
merchantable timber or young growth from becoming 
idle through forest fires or destructive methods of log- 
ging: 

“These results can in part be accomplished by extend- 
ing the National Forests to include all Government- 
owned or Government-controlled lands chiefly valuable 
for growing timber or protecting watersheds, and 
through an enlarged purchase policy, particularly of 
denuded lands now privately owned and desirable for 
public ownership. State and municipal ownership 
should also be encouraged. But public agencies mani- 
festly can not acquire even a major portion of all the 
forest land in the country. It is now 79 per cent in 
private ownership, and will largely remain so. 

“Federal legislation should encourage tree planting 
by, co-operation with States in growing and distributing 
planting stock; it should not only encourage but assist 
in effective nation-wide protection of all forest lands 
from fire; and it should also set up some method of reas- 
onable public control over the cutting of private timber, 


in the class with public utilities. We must recognize 
a dominant public interest in the way in which this form 
of private property is used. 

“It must, however, be recognized with equal force that 
timber can not be grown unless the undertaking is a 
practicable and reasonable one for the owner. Growing 
timber is an economic matter. Reasonable and equitable 
aid must be given the private owner in accomplishing 
the public benefits desired, and such conditions of securi- 
ty must be created as will make it economically feas- 
ible for him to comply with public requirements. 

“Various State laws have already applied the princi- 
ple of public control—Oregon, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, and Louisiana, for example. But we are very 
far from a uniform or consistent application of this 
principle. To bring that about, by one means or another, 
must be one of the important features of Federal legis- 
lation. 

“Two methods for exercising public control to insure 
the continuous productivity of forest lands have been 
advocated in measures now before Congress. Sections 1 
and 2 of the Snell bill would authorize the Department 
of Agriculture to define and establish what is necessary 
in each region, and through financial co-operation to en- 
courage the enactment and enforcement of such neces- 
sary measures by the several States, through the police 
power. The Capper bill would accomplish the same pur- 
pose by direct Federal authority through the taxing 
power of the national Government.” 

After pointing out that each of these alternative prop- 
ositions has its strengths and its weaknesses, Col. Greeley 
continued : 

“These two principles are supplementary rather than 
opposing. I favor some immediate enactment in line 
with the principle expressed in the first two sections of 
the Snell bill, and I do not believe the country is now 
ready for the other step. But immediate ‘action is ur- 
gent. Among advocates of a National Forest policy 
there is disagreement only on the one point as to whether 
the States or the Federal Government should exercise 
control over the cutting of timberlands. It may not be 
desirable or opportune to attempt a complete National 
forestry policy in one piece of legislation. 

“It would be unfortunate in the extreme to permit sub- 
stantial progress in Federal legislation on forestry to 
be delayed or impaired by a conflict of views on one fea- 
ture only of the whole program. I wish to suggest that 
the committee consider the wisdom of drafting a bill 
covering the following points: 

“(1) Broader authority and authorization of adequate 
appropriations for Federal co-operation with the States 
in fire protection. In my judgment this outweighs all 


other measures in immediate importance. 
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“(2) Authority for effective co-operation with States 
in growing and distributing young forest trees for plant- 


ing. 


“(3) Broader provision for extending National For- 


ests through 
purchases of 
private lands. 
“(4) Provi- 
sions for clas- 
sifying all 
lands remain- 
ing in public 
ownership or 
control and for 
i n corporating 
in National 
Forests areas 
found to. be 
valuable chief- 
ly for thegrow- 
ing of timber 
or the protec- 
tion ot water 
sources. This 
sheuld apply 
to the remain- 
ing public do- 
main and _ to 
lands in Indian 
reservations, 
with provision 
for equitable 
liquidation of 
Indian _prop- 
erty rights in 
such lands. By 
this means 
alone 8,000,000 
acres of forest 
land can ulti- 
mately be 
placed __ with- 
inNational 
Forests and its 
permanent pro- 
ductivity as- 


assured.” The Committee on Agriculture gave five days 
to the hearings and heard a number of witnesses, those 
favoring the bill being introduced by Congressman Snell. 
Among them were George S. Long, of the National Lum- 
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ber Manufacturers’ Association; Alfred Gaskill, State 
forester, of New Jersey; Ray A. Danaher, president of 


the Sugar Pine Association of California; J. W. Toumey, 


WHAT’S THE IDEA? SHE WAS ALWAYS HAPPY 





DOWN ON THE FARM, WASN’T SHE? 























Dean of the Yale Forestry School; H. C. Campbell, edi- 


tor of the Mil- 
waukee Jour- 
nal; W. A. 
Babbitt, of the 
Association of 
Wood Using 
Industries; E. 
A. Sherman, 
Associate 
United States 
Forester; W. 
L. Hall, secre- 
tary of the 
Central States 
Forestry 
League ; Philip 
W. Ayres, fer- 
ester for the 
Society for the 
Protection of 
New MHamp- 
shire Forests; 
Elbert H. Bak- 
er, -0£ ‘the 

leveland Plain 
Dealer; Geo. 
Sisson, of the 
American 
Paper and Pulp 
Ass ociatien; 
E. T. Allen, of 
the Western 
Forestry and 
C on servation 
Associatian ;R. 
S. Kellogg, 
chairman of 
the National 
Forest Policy 
Committee, and 
Clrarles 
Lathrop Pack, 


president of the American Forestry Association. Gifford 
Pinchot appeared with others in opposition to the bill. 

The committee is expected to make a report on the 
bill within the next few weeks. 








THE COUNTRY HAS GONE DRY—BE CAREFUL WITH FIRE 
FORESTS FURNISH FUTURE HOMES—DON’T BURN THEM 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION REPORTS 


By F. L. Bitler 


ORESTRY in Pennsylvania has made good progress 

in the year 1921. There have been added 17,136 
acres to the 1,102,695 acres in the 23 State Forests, mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,125,611 acres, which were pur- 
chased at a cost of $2,545,135. The total amount which 
has been expended for administration, development and 
improvement was $4,702,156, making a total expenditure 
for land and care of $7,247,291. The State Forests are 
now conservatively valued at $12,000,000, showing a 
net gain of $4,752,709. Extensive plans had been for- 
mulated by the Department of Forestry for the acquisi- 
tion of more land, but the Governor was compelled to 
veto the appropriation of $500,000 for this purpose, owing 
to lack of State funds. 

The forest lands of the State have been divided into 
26 forest districts, each in charge of a district forester, 
each district containing from 350,000 to 500,000 acres. 
In three of these districts no land is owned by the State. 

There are 380 State-owned buildings on the State 
Forests, valued at $294,038. 

There are 43 forests and 87 forest rangers in the em- 
ploy of the Department of Forestry, while 2,488 Forest 
Fire Wardens who watch for and fight fires are inter- 
mittently employed. 

Much work has been done in improving the State for- 
ests since their purchase. Approximately 2,000 miles 
of boundaries have been surveyed, cleared and marked, 
and 4,000 miles of roads, trails and fire lanes constructed 
and maintained. 

Scattered through the State are some tracts of forest 
land of unusual interest and scenic beauty. Twelve of 
these have been set aside by the State Forest Commis- 
sion as State Monuments. A number of State Parks 
have been created for their educational, recreational and 
esthetic value. 

_ The outstanding feature of forestry in Pennsylvania 
was the appropriation of $1,000,000 for forest protection 
against fire for two years. 

The Pocono Forestry Association maintains a splen- 
did fire-fighting organization, and has five wooden towers 
equipped with telephone lines. Its members also plant 
annually thousands of young trees in the Pocono Moun- 
tains. 

The Anthracite Forest Protective Association in the 
hard coal region has four steel and one wooden towers, 
with telephone tines, and a good fire-fighting force. 

The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry Associa- 
tion not only aids in suppressing forest fires, but also is 
active in planting trees and in protecting and propagating 
game and fish. 

The Central Pennsylvania Forest Protective Associa- 
tion and the McKean County Protective Association 
have rendered valuable aid in their respective localities. 
The Lycoming County Protective Association has as- 
sisted in the protection of forests in that county by reason 
of contributing to patrol service, and educational work. 


The Boy Scouts of America, the various railroad and 
water supply companies have been helpful in reducing 
forest fire losses. 

The State Forest Nurseries, since their inception, have 
supplied 48,853,936 trees, of which 34,216,727 were 
planted on the State Forests, the plantations now cov- 
ering 22,410 acres. 

Albout 4,000,000 seedlings and transplants will be 
available for free distribution during the Spring of 1922, 
and there wil! remain 8,000,000 too small for present use, 
but which will be distributed in the Spring of 1923. 

The Department of Forestry is co-operating with pri- 
vate timberland owners throughout the State by making 
examinations and recommendations as to the practice 
of forestry on their holdings. 

The State Forest Academy, at Mount Alto, has con- 
tinued to supply its yearly quota of men splendidly qual- 
ified to care for the future forest of our State. 

The Department of Forestry in Pennsylvania State 
College has a steadily growing studest body. 

Lehigh University is constantly improving its Arbore- 
tum and experimental plantations, which will give much 
useful information as to the value of different species of 
trees, their comparative growth, etc. 

The new Allegheny Nationa! Forest will comprise 
412,000 acres in Warren, McKean, Forest and Elk Coun- 
ties, and a tentative allotment of $150,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands has been made by the Government. The 
headquarters of this forest will be at Warren. 

The State of Pennsylvania, formerly the largest pro- 
ducer of timber in the United States, uses annually about 
two and a half billion feet of lumber, of which it now pro- 
duces but one-fifth. The annual loss to the State, due to 
the falling off in its lumber production, amounts to $100,- 
000,000—twice as much as it costs to run the State 
government. We pay at least $50,000,000 a year for lum- 
ber imported, which should be grown at home, and more 
than $25,000,000 a year freight on this lumber. The loss 
through closing of wood industries, floods, which could be 
prevented, etc., represents at least $25,000,000 more. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a Forestry Committee which is making an ex- 
haustive study of forest conditions in this country, visit- 
ing and holding conferences in different sections. The 
report is awaited with interest. Our President, Dr. Henry 
S. Drinker, is a member of this Committee and is Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Timberland Taxation. 

The fiscal year of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion ended December 1, 1921 with a very creditable 
showing. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting for 1922 were: 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, President Emeritus; Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, President ; Mr. Robert S. Conklin, Mr. J. Free- 
man Hendricks, Mr. Albert Lewis and Mr. Samuel L. 
Smedley, Vice Presidents; Mr. Samuel Marshall, Gen- 
eral Secretary and Mr. F. L. Bitler, Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer. 
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TREES IN WINTER 


By Henry Thew Stephenson 


S OME people who are fond of flowers and delight in 
the association of trees relate their pleasure wholly 
with summer. It is true that few flowers bloom in the 
winter. But it is a mistake to think for that reason the 
winter woods are silent. In spite of the many flowers 
growing beneath the foliage of the forest one hardly 
feels unsafe in saying that in the wood the tree’s the 
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It is easier to identify many trees in winter than in summer, when 
unmistakable characterist.cs are camoutiaged by the thick foliage. 


thing. And by all odds the winter is the best time to get 
acquainted with the trees. 

Many attempt to identify the trees only by the leaves. 
An experienced woodman considers the leaf as the least 
important mark of identification. And as to flowers— 
the flowers of many of our largest trees are so inconspic- 
uous that many people have never even noticed them, 
perhaps would not have recognized them as flowers if 
pointed out. 

Let me see if I can make a little plainer what I mean 
by saying that winter is the season to be preferred for 
the task of learning to recognize the trees. 

One who knows trees thoroughly, as a rule, recognizes 
them by indications that cannot be accurately put into 
words. He recognizes a tree in its entirety as one rec- 
ognizes a person. This is the surest kind of identification. 


It is also the most difficult to acquire. One character- 
istic feature is the method of branching, a quality plainly 
visible in winter, but so masked by foliage in summer as 
to be impossible of observation. If one could imagine 
an ash and a maple, one the exact counterpart of the 
other in outline and general branch distribution, the two 
trees would still look so different that the accidental 
similarity might pass unnoticed. For there is a clumsy 
coarseness about the twigs of the ash in sharp contrast 
to the graceful delicacy of the slender twigs of the maple. 
But the twig of neither tree can be seen against the sky 


in summer. How often does one lament the disappear- 











SYCAMORE 





The graceful, reaching white arms of the Sycamore are seen at 
their best in winter when undisguised by foliage. 
ance of a distant line of white sycamore tops as they are 

gradually blotted out by the growing foliage. 

Bark is another significant characteristic best observed 
in winter. The form, texture and color of bark is a very 
illuminating subject of contemplation. And it is not so 
easily studied when poorly lighted beneath a mass of 
foliage which may also materially influence the tone of 
the color. And the tone gradation of bark is a matter 
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CHESTNUT TWIG 


The ultimate grace of the chestnut tree 
is clearly expressed even in its smallest 
twigs. 


But these are 


of great delicacy. 
inexperienced 


qualities that an 
student may well despair of as a 
matter of special study at first— 
winter or summer. It is the kind 
of tre@ knowledge obtained last. 
One does not learn to identify trees 
by reading written descriptions of 
bark. Rather, he develops a feel- 
ing for bark as a result of his study 
and association with trees in the 
field. What, then, is there for the 
inexperienced student to occupy 
himself with in winter? 

Whoever has studied botany is 
used to a key based upon the form 
and structure of the flower. When 
one comes upon a strange plant at a 


season other than the flowering the 
key is useless. As a matter of fact 


there can be no key based upon but 
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one element of plant life that will 
serve to identify all plants at any 
time. The structure of the flower 
serves in the greatest number of 
cases and is therefore the one univer- 
sally adopted. It is not true, how- 
ever, that the usual system of iden- 
tifying trees based upon the leaf is 
the most useful. In fact, a key based 
upon the winter appearance is easier 
to apply and more certain of appli- 
cation than the summer key based 
upon leaves. 

Though the finer distinctions of 
bark and branches cannot be put into 
words there are many distinctions 
so divergent as to be of great prac- 





BLUE, OR WATER BEECH 


Readily and safely to be identified by a char- 


acteristic bark. 


tical advantage. One may not rec- 
ognize the subtle difference between 
the bark of a white elm and that of 
a slippery elm, but neither could be 
confused with the bark of a beech or 
a birch. Many of the rough barked 
trees are divided into ridges and fur- 
rows that present easy characteristic 
differences. The flat-topped ridges of 
one will distinguish it from the round- 
topped ridges of another. In some 
trees the ridges are divided by trans- 
verse cracks into longish blocks as in 
the sassafras, or into squares as in the 
dogwood, or into hexagonal blocks as 


in the tupelo. Other kinds of bark 
flake and scale without forming deep 
fissures as the sycamore. Sometimes 
the ridges of the sugar maple rise 
in great projecting flaps. Sometimes 
the ridges scale off in different ways. 
The scales of the shagbark hickory 
are attached at the top and break 
loose at the bottom; those of the sil- 
ver maple are attached in the middle 
and break loose at both ends. 

But it is upon the twig that one de- 
pends most for the identification of 
species. Twig is a technical term that 
implies not only the end of the branch, 
but also that portion only which grew 
the preceding season. This twig is 
made up of skin, wood and pith, as in 
the main stem of the tree. 

When one breaks a twig of sassa- 
fras he recognizes the characteristic 
odor. Had it smelled of wintergreen 
he would have suspected a_ birch. 
Some twigs when broken will show 
a dry pith, others will exude a milky 











BUTTERNUT 


The bark is light brown-gray, very rough and 
seamed with short, flat-topped ridges. 
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sap as in the mulberries. If the twig 
is cut off sharply at right angles the 
generally star-shaped section of the 
pith suggests an oak. As the round 
sectioned pith is so common it is not 
of much use as a mark of identifica- 
tion. But if a twig is cut longitu- 
dinally through the center of the pith 
a new set of characteristics is dis- 


§ played. The pith may be solid or 
5 continuous as in the great majority 
; of trees. But it may be chambered, 

that is, consist of transverse divi- 


sions or diaphragms separated by 
empty spaces. There are but three 
large forest trees common in the cen- 
' tral states that have chambered pith. 
It is frequently disguised and hard to 
recognize in the hackberry, but it is 
very plain and evident in the walnut 
and butternut. the 
spacing of the diaphragms instantly 
distinguish a walnut from a butter- 


The color and 
































FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


The dogwood, its bark characteristically 
divided into squares, is readily recognized 
by the visitor to the winter woods. 
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nut. In many respects the twig of 
butternut (a walnut) resembles the 
twig of bitternut (a hickory.) <A 
glance at a section of the pith imme- 
diately differentiates them. The but- 
ternut pith is brown and chambered, 
the bitternut pith is brown and not 
chambered. 


Though I have spoken of the pith 
first it is the least important element 
in the winter identification of trees 
by means of the twig. It is on the 











BUR OAK 





Known also as Mossy Cup Oak. It has an 
ashen gray, or gray-brown, thin, scaly bark. 
It is one of the tallest oaks in the eastern 
United States. 


any other tree. We have, however, 
hardly made a beginning in the enu- 
meration of the differentiating charac- 
teristics of the twig. Every leaf 
which fell in the autumn left a scar 
If the leaf scars of a 
large tree are opposite we may be 
reasonably sure that the tree is a 
buckeye, an ash, or a maple. And 
there are but a few low, or shrub-like 
trees that present this characteristic. 
[f the scars are not opposite their ar- 





on the twig. 
HOP HORNBEAM 
The bark is gray-brown, scaly and scored 


perpendicularly into long, flat narrow 
strips about four inches long. 


epidermis, or outside skin, that we 
mostly depend. 

Twigs are rough or smooth. They 
may be of almost any color, varying 
from the bright green of the sassa- 
fras, the brilliant yellow of the golden 
willow, through various reds, browns, 
grays and black. Twigs are some- 
times smooth, or hairy, or ridged, or 
winged. The square section of the blue 
ash twig immediately distinguishes it 
from the other ashes. While the flat- 
tening of the twig at the node pre- 
vents us from confusing an ash with 


rangement may still be very helpful. 
The leaves may originally have been 
attached to the stem in such a way 
that the twig has remained straight, 
or attached in another way which pro- 
duced a twig elongating in a zig-zag 
fashion. 

Furthermore, the outline of the scar 
is characteristic. In the maples it is, 
generally speaking, crescent shaped, 
in the catalpa oval, in the walnut 
heart-shaped, etc. But there are finer 
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MAPLE TWIGS 


Sugar, Silver, Norway and Box Elder. The graceful delicacy 
of the slender twigs of the maple is marked. 


























SUGAR, NORWAY AND SILVER MAPLE TWIGS 


This shows the great diversity of the buds in the same genus. 
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distinctions of shape than this. The scars of the white 
and red ash are similar except that the top line of the 
white ash scar has a notch in the middle of it and the red 
ash has no notch. The same difference occurs in the scars 
of the walnut and the butternut. Sometimes the leaf 
scars extend fully round the tree. They just meet in the 
Norway maple, but there is a little spur formed at the 
point of meeting in the box elder (the ash-leaved maple. ) 

Every rib and vein in a summer leaf is in reality the 
end of a sort of tube or channel which runs back through 
the petiole of the leaf, down the stem, and communicates 

















BUR OAK TWIGS, SHOWING CORKY RIDGES 
The younger branchlets are often conspicuously corky-ridged, 
but this is not an altogether dependable characteristic. 

with the root system. When the leaf fell in the autumn 
each of these elements of the circulative system of the 
tree left its individual mark. These bundle scars, as they 
are called, vary greatly in number, shape, position and 
distribution, but are uniform for a given species. There 
may be one, three, seven, etc., arranged in a straight or 
curved line, or variously grouped. Unless one uses a 
hand glass for inspection the leaf scars of the elm and of 
One is oval, the 

Both have sev- 


the mulberry look very much alike. 

other, perhaps, a trifle more flattened. 
eral bundle scars on a depressed center of the leaf scar. 
But a closer examination with the glass reveals the fact 
that the bundle scars of the white elm are still further 
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HORSE CHESTNUT 


The striking looking buds are one of the 
best means of identification. 


depressed, those of the red mulberry 
raised like little pimples. 

There still remains the bud which 
yields an equal if not superior amount 
of information. Some twigs have 
terminal buds, some twigs do not. 
Some buds are close up 
against the twig as in the willows, 
others project outward at various 
angles. They vary in shape from al- 
most needle-like as in the beech to 
nearly spherical as in the silver 
maple. The buds of certain willows 
are barely 1-16 inch long, those of 
some of the fully two 
inches in length. Every bud is covered 
with scales. Their size, shape, color, 
texture and arrangement are all im- 
portant details which help to identify 
the species. For instance, the bud of 
the tulip tree is shaped like yourthumb 
and covered with a pair of dark brown 
scales. That of the sycamore is also 
brown, but covered with one scale that 


pressed 


magnolias 
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is sharply conical. Willows are also 
conical and covered with one scale, 
but the buds are small and pressed 
close to the stem, that of the sycamore 
large and divergent. The buds of the 
horse chestnut and the buckeye, two 
species of the same genus, may be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that one is cov- 
ered with sticky gum and the other 
is not. 

The little breathing pores in the epi- 
dermis give rise to the spots known as 
lenticles. These are often inconspicu- 
ous by reason of their small size. At 
other times their conspicuous size, 




















WALNUT 


The chambered pith is shown at the 
right. 


color, texture and position constitute 
important marks of identification. The 
characteristic horizontal marks of the 
bark of the cherry are produced by 
the gradual elongation of the len- 
ticles of the twig. 

Prickles and spines grow from the 
epidermis. Thorns spring from the 
woody substance within. The pres- 
ence of these, their size, shape and 
color determine a number of species. 
It is also important to. notice whether 
they are spines or thorns. 

Though the fruit of many 
falls to the ground in autumn, or is 
promptly eaten by the birds, its pres- 


trees 
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ence throughout the winter affords not 
only an assistance in identification but 
also material for study. Everyone is 
familiar with the sycamore balls that 
dangle aloft all winter. The birches 
frequently retain a portion of their 
fruit. The persistence of the keys of 
the box elder not only differentiate 
it among maples but also enables one 
to distinguish a male from a female 
tree. 

[ have by no means exhausted the 
marks of identification contained in 
the twig of a tree. But I have called 
attention to enough to justify my first 
statement : The winter is the best time 
to begin the study of trees. If one 
uses a key based upon these charac- 
teristics he can identify trees with a 
greater degree of certainty than he 
can in summer using a key based upon 
leaf characteristics alone. It is true, 
there will be difficulties, but the diffi- 
culties are fewer. 

There is another distinct advantage 
in winter study. Probably no one who 
has read thus far has mentally called 
for a definition of winter. Yet I have 
not used the word in quite its ordinary 
One need not picture to him- 
self the arduous exercise of trudging 
through the snow in zero weather. In 
the tree world winter begins with the 


sense. 











AILANTHUS 


Showing a scar and lenticles or lit- 
tle breathing pores. 





























HORSE 
CHESTNUT 
Showing a distinc- 
tive scar. 
BUCKEYE 
Easily distinguished 
from the _horse- 


chestnut bud. 


fall of the leaf in autumn 
and continues till the open- 
ing of the buds in spring. 
To all intents and purposes 
the twigs and buds remain 
quiescent throughout this 
long season. In_ other 
words, nearly half the year 
is winter to the trees. Com- 
pare this long season dur- 
nig which the conditions of 
study do not change with 
the short flowering period 
of theavillows, or even the 
part of the summer that re- 
mains after the leaves are 
full grown. 

There is, too, the distinct 
advantage to one who is 
fond of the woods and 
fields of opening a great 
opportunity for study and 
enjoyment during a season 
of the year so generally 
considered closed. Yet I 
would not urge the exclu- 
sive study of trees in win- 
ter. One may learn consid- 
erably more than half the 
story, but he will not learn 
it all. 
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However, in winter we are alone 
with the trees and shrubs. One 
comes closer to them, gets better 
acquainted with them. I suppose 
it is a mere fancy on my part. But 
I know an ash, a walnut, and a 
maple so close together that their 
branches overlap a trifle. I have 
known them for a long time. Each 
is like a good friend. I think I 
know every limb any of those trees 
has lost in a dozen years. But, 
somehow, in summer their individ- 
uality seems impaired. I think of 
them more as a composité group, 
each concealing the good points of 
the others. And I cannot get so 
near them. A mere fancy, of course, 
but I welcome always the autumn 
wind which strips the concealing 
foliage and restores the individual- 
ity of my old-time friends. 

I have spoken mainly of decidu- 
But they do not involve 
It is true’ the 


ous trees. 
the whole story. 


evergreens do not show so great a showing spur and 


difference in their winter state. But 














BOX ELDER 


terminal bud. 
































CATALPA 


The twig is the best 
key to identification. 


there is something else. 
Only the untrained eye is 
wearied by the monotony 
of the winter landscape, or 
is irritated by the absence 
of color. The color is there ; 
not in so great a variety, 
not presenting such strik- 
ing brilliancy, but, rather, 
soft and comforting. And 
how much of it is due to 
“the withering pines and 
the hemlocks.” 

In summer the ever- 
greens do not put on their 
new coats so quickly as the 
other trees. In the outburst 
of deciduous foliage in the 
spring the evergreens seem 
somewhat to succumb to 
the youthful ardor of their 
many - tinted rivals. But 
later the tables are com- 
pletely turned. The majes- 
tic conifers, with so much 
more ancient lineage, can 








WALNUT 


Illustrating the diverse appearance of the twigs of some of our 


WHITE ASH TULIP 


most familiar trees in winter. 


afford to bide their time 
for Autumn, the season of 
their glory, approaches. 
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THE ROYAL PALM 


(OREODOXA REGEA) 


By Hollister Sage. 


HE United States is not recognized as a hot country. 

Nevertheless, lower Florida is truly tropical. Al- 
though the peninsula does not extend into the torrid 
zone, it is nearer the equator than sunny Italy, Greece, 
the blue Mediterranean or even northern Egypt. Four 
hundred miles long, Florida’s position is an enviable one, 
for the Gulf Stream flows on both sides of the state. 
That miracle-working river of warm water in the Atlan- 
tic, mystically takes its way with force unabated to 


frozen Labrador and across the northern ocean, melting 
icebergs, making a safe path for the great liners and 
blessing two continents; but its influence upon Florida 
is super-natural. 

If you have never viewed tropical plant life, the prod- 
ucts of Nature unassisted, her vigorous and graceful 
spontaniety where freezing never interferes, let the wings 
of your imagination carry you to Miami, our most 


southern city. It has been given a musical Indian name. 
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Four Beautiful Royal Palms in Royal Poinciana Park. The Fifth, in the Foreground, is a 


Cocoanut Palm. 
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Here, midst Nature’s most distinguished off- 
spring, no single growth so deeply impresses 
the beholder, none so fixes itself upon his atten- 
tion, none remains stamped upon his memory as 
does the Royal palm. Possibly you have never 
seen one of these princely trees, even under 
glass. 

You alight from train or steamer and decide 
to see the sights. When first coming among 
these regal palms you notice a series of brown- 
ish-white pillars. You do not see their tops, as 
you are not star gazing. Involuntarily you 
direct your vision twenty feet higher, that you 
may see the tops of these singular columns and, 
failing, look up and up, in open-eyed wonder- 
ment. In ecstasy you behold a splendor of sea- 
green fronds outlined against fleecy clouds, or 
the ether. The impulse is to clasp the hands and 
to gaze, spellbound, in the attitude of devotion. 
You wish the car would stop and that all chat- 
ter cease, giving you an opportunity to compre- 
hend the vision and regain your poise. Can 
these symmetrical, chiseled shafts be the boles 
of living trees? The wild witchery of the ban- 
yans attracts you, the lawless disorder of the 
cocoanut palms elicits your approval, your joy- 
ous acclaim, but the proud, calm majesty of 
this king of palms fills you with awe and rever- 
ence. You begin to speculate as to what may be 





Above--One of the lovely spots in Royal Poinciana Park at Miami, where the Royal Palm 
--the Wonder Tree--is found in profusion. 
Below--The South Florida Highway which has been greatly improved and beautified by the 
planting of young palm trees. 
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THE ROYAL 


the office of this tree. Does it bear nuts or other 
food delicacies, or produce rubber, or fuel or 
turpentine, or logs for the sawmill? 

The wonder tree offers to man no material 
gifts. Its mission is a distinct one, much greater 
than the production of foods and fruits. It is 
the ministry of things divinely beautiful, to con- 
sole and lift up the soul of man, to heal his nerves 
and to impart a heavenly balm where the wear 
and worry of time and sense have lacerated and 
begun to destroy him. The balm of the Royal 
palm is invisible. But it steals into the soul, 
bringing peace and driving away care and fear. 

Because of its grace and beauty, the tree is a 
universal favorite, coveted by everybody, but 
until recently its propagation has been shrouded 
in darkness. Ninety per cent of its seeds refused 
to sprout, and of those which germinated, ninety 
per cent died while mere seedlings. Buyers pay 
$5, some $25, and occasionally several hundred 
dollars apiece for choice trees, for they may be 
moved readily when very large. Where a wild 
baby Royal is found it will bear watching to 
learn how very soon it perishes. Perhaps one 
tree matures from a thousand seedlings. Men 
have wondered about these conditions for gen- 
erations. But at last the secret of germination 
and growth has been discovered by a Miamian, 
Mr. W. A. Williams, owner of Royal Poinciana 


Above--A bit of natural Southern Florida land, graced by the imperial beauty of three Royal 
Palms. 
Below--Along the Miami River, adjoining Royal Poinciana Park, The Royal Palms are reflected 


in the serene and quiet water. 
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Park. After years of experimental work he has learned 
that the seed bed and nursery conditions must be exact, 
while enough moisture and not too much must be given 
to satisfy the imperial baby. The nursery is covered 
with slatwork and prepared layers of soil delight the 
young plants. Mr. Williams now has under cultivation 
something like fifty thousand, and hopes to be able to 
present the state with a sufficient number to set a double 
row beside the new Tamiami trail which crosses the pen- 
insula to the Gulf Coast, a distance of ninety miles. 

What men have long desired to know he modestly re- 
lates: “About ninety-five per cent of the seedlings per- 
ish; mostly soon after germination, although many reach 
a height of several inches. The single spear that first 
appears will wither before a hot wind or intense sun- 
At six or seven inches they seem disposed to 
break off at the surface. Benches entirely under control 
are the safest in which to rear the seedlings. Gravel 
must be the first layer, to provide drainage. Next two 
inches of clay or heavy loam to retain moisture. The 
entire ’surface of this is covered with the seeds to the 
depth of one-half inch. The seeds must then be cov- 
ered with four inches of mulch or rich, light soil. Then 
we have to await the appearance of the slender spears 
patiently for ninety days, keeping the beds right with 
water at all times. If sufficient moisture is not provided 
the seeds do not germinate; if too much, they sprout 
and die. 

“After the plants begin to show they must be sprayed 
often to keep down red spider and other pests and make 
the plants vigorous. After six to eight months growth 
in the original beds, the youngsters must be transplanted 


shine. 


into pots and following this from time to time into larger, 


receptacles, until they are eighteen to twenty-four months 
old. Then they may be set in the ground. The average 
man fails because he leaves the plants to care for them- 
selves, which they cannot do. Many apply fertilizers, 
which burn them. Palms require fertile soil and will 
take some enrichment, but not until after they are fifteen 
to eighteen months old.” 

The habitat of the Royal palm is along streams and 
in moist places. It is found rarely at a distance from 
water. This palm reaches perfection in the wilds in 
Royal #alm Park, one of the unique possessions of the 
state. It is a primitive wonderland, comprising nearly 
two thousand acres, about forty miles southwest of 
Miami. Its situation is in the Everglades, that remark- 
able three million acre prairie which Nature has been 
working out during the past thousands of years. The 
park’s proudest feature is Royal Palm hammock, on 
Paradise Key, a large “island” conspicuous in the land- 
scape. Here in natural beauty grow hundreds of Royal 
palms to a great height, some exceeding one hundred 
feet. They overtop other trees and lift their star clusters 
to view proudly against the sky, while beneath them 
thrive many varieties of rare orchids and ferns. Bot- 
anists early discovered the wealth of rare flora on. this 
hammock. 

The efflorescence of the Royal palm is most remark- 
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able. In the vernal season a circle of bristling spikes or 
remarkable buds one foot or more in length appears 
upon the smooth trunk of the tree, almost within reach 
of a tall man. The owner, if new and unaccustomed to 
the tree, may fear at first that this excrescence is a 
“sport,” inconsistent with the general harmony of his 
favorite and be disposed to remove it, until some day, 
possibly directly following the sharp and sudden down- 
pour of a tropical shower, he discovers the spikes have 
dissolved into an encircling fringe of graceful blossoms 
or seed pods. Unlike the towering maples and beeches 
of the North, these graceful trees do not require a cen- 
tury or more in which to make their growth and a like 
period to decline and disappear. 





The world’s largest paper machine is now being oper- 
ated. It makes a stub of paper 12 feet, 2 inches wide, 327 
miles long every 24 hours, using 110 cords of wood. 





3,500 acres of pulpwood are required to furnish the 
paper for one day’s issue of all the newspapers in the 
United States. 




















Wide World Photo. 
THE NEW ELECTRIC DRILL AT WORK 


One of the most important inventions of the century in connec- 
tion with the care of trees—mechanical power in a new field. 
The important and tedious operations of the tree surgeon in 
digging out dead and diseased wood and boring holes for bolts 
with which to strengthen and support a tree are now, as a result 
of an invention of F. A. Bartlett, of Stamford, Connecticut, being 
done at a saving of anywhere from 50 to 200 per cent. of the 
time and effort formerly required. The power drill, one of the 
most important inventions in the art of tree surgery in more 
than a century, is run by electricity generated by the apparatus 
shown in the left foreground. This complete gasoline engine, 
generator and resistance coil outfit develops one-half horse 
power, weighs but slightly over 100 pounds and can be taken 
wherever there is a tree to save by modern surgical methods. 
The photograph shows the machine used as a drill and a bore. 
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FOREST RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Arthur H. Carhart, Editor 











A FEDERATION OF OUTDOOR CLUBS 


ANY outdoor organizations with closely allied in- 

terests have for many years been working for simi- 
lar objectives. The announcement that there is to be a 
convention in St. Louis the last week in April at which 
it is hoped to form a centralized federation is a giant 
stride in the right direction. 

According to informal information the convention is to 
be called by Governor Hyde, of Missouri. It is to have 
as a presiding officer no less a figure in outdoor activities 
than Mr. Albert Britt, editor of “Outing.’ 
of the big outdoors have expressed their interest in the 


bd 


Many friends 


convention and under the leadership of these two men 
much that is good will undoubtedly be accomplished. 

The announcement indicates interesting things and pos- 
sibilities. The greatest of these is the fact that the mem- 
bers of the universal outdoor fraternity have come to the 
conclusion that there is to be a central organization where 
will be common meeting ground. A review of the past 
will show how necessary this is. 

Naturalists, geologists, foresters, landscape architects, 
park boards, outdoor societies, forestry associations and 
many other groups of people are all interested in some 
phase of the outdoors. As a result many societies have 
been formed which have as their aim the advancement 





of a certain field of outdoor work. This list might be 
indefinitely lengthened to take in hundreds of profes- 
sional groups and popular societies interested in some 
phase of nature. Besides these there is a large group of 
sportsmen in the country who are vitally interested in 
many fields. 

Each society has limitations in its scope of work. This 
has been necessary to accomplish results. If each had 
tried to spread over all outdoors there would have been 
little accomplishment in the past and a great deal of 
confusion. 

But the various organizations in limiting themselves to 
one particular field of outdoor activities have often lost 
sight of the fact that certain phases of their work are 
closely linked up with those of other societies. The inter- 
relationship between all things outdoors has been lost in 
these clubs of limited fields because the study of detail is 
more engrossing to the human mind than is the study of 
the whole. It is more easily understood and more fully 
developed knowledge of a limited activity may be grasped 
by the enthusiast, whether he be a trained scientist work- 
ing in that field or an amateur. 

A few illustrations will serve to point out this mutual 





JUST YOU AND YOUR NEIGHBOR ON A PICNIC. 


Even the casual picnicker is interested in all things outdoors. He is therefore interested in the formation of an organization to 


promote its welfare. 
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and many other features relating strictly to game hold 
their interest. The study of these problems is so en- 
gaging in many cases that the relation of these problems 
to ones similar in other fields is lost sight of. 

The forester has to do with life habits of trees, their 
natural enemies, their culture, increase, perpetuation and 











THE BOTANIST 
Flowers are the soul of many outdoor places. Of prime interest 
to the botanists, flowers and plants are an appeal to all. 





lack of contact. The illustrations are not isolated but 
typical. a MOUNTAINEERING 

Game protective societies are deeply concerned with the 
wild life. Birds and beasts of the country, their life The mountaineer will have a better trip if he can recognize the 
; flowers, trees, rocks, insects and other natural things along his 
trail to the peak tops. 





habits, their foods, their natural and artificial enemie 








THE MOTOR GIPSY. 


How dependent the motor gipsy is on other fields of outdoor work! The very essence of his enjoyment lies in the protection 
of the forests, the protection of wild game and other natural beauties. 
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like problems. Those who deal with trees are essentially 
interested in trees. The field is of such scope that one 
man or even the whole group of men interested in it find 
enough to wholly engage their attention without going 
outside of its limits. 

But here is a typical example of one field of work being 
very closely allied to the other. Wild game of all kinds 
is very materially dependent upon the forests. Without 
a good forest cover much of the game is lost. A barren, 
dry waste is not a place for game. A forest guarantees 
against such a waste and gameless tract. 

In another particular the forester and the game en- 
thusiast are vitally mutually interested. That is the fire 
problem of the forests. Fire kills forests. It kills game 
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The reverse is true. Undoubtedly the foresters, working 
in the presence of wild life, have information that would 
be of value to the men working on problems of game 
protection. 

Looking at this particular example from the view- 
point of the game enthusiast we find that there is a de- 
cided lack of understanding on the part of sportsmen as 
to the work of the foresters bearing on game problems. 
Foresters are responsible as a profession for the greater 
protection given our forests. They have been instru- 
mental in conserving them and turning the tide from irra- 
tional cutting and wastage to a well organized policy of 
rational use through true conservation. Immense quan- 
tities of game have been protected by and are dependent 








NATURE LOVERS 


Nature lovers surely have a lot for which to thank the workers in other fields. The forester, geologist, entomologist, botanist, 
and in fact, practically all specialized fields of outdoor work contribute directly to his knowledge and enjoyment. 


at the same time. The enemy of game is also the enemy 
of trees. It is to the interest of both the foresters and 
the game protective organizations to fight forest fires. 

In the past there has not been the meeting ground 
that should be common to these divisions of outdoor 
work. The foresters have known of game problems and 
have in many instances taken deep interest in and gone 
far towards solving them. But there has not been the 
contact that there should be on the part of the foresters 
with the work being done by the game protective clubs. 
It is wholly probable that much of the information that 
has been amassed by the game clubs would be invaluable 
to the forester in the studies of game conditions. If such 
an exchange of ideas would have been possible a great 
amount of past useless effort would have been prevented. 





on these forests. It is probably true that the bulk of the 
big game of our nation is now within the borders of or- 
ganized forest units. 

If it were possible to bring home to the game protec- 
tive clubs that they are vitally interested in the forests, 
their administration, protection and proper conservation 
there would be a direct move on their part towards the 
full accomplishment of such a constructive program. Be- 
cause of their interest in trees? Not especially, but rather 
because the work in the forests has a direct relationship 


to the game problem. Trees mean more game. Forest 


work means more and better trees. Game protective so- 
cieties are therefore interested in forest work. 

Up to the present time there has been no meeting 
ground of these two great divisions of outdoor activities 
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so that one may learn how dependent it is on the other. 
There has been no place that will act as clearing house for 
the information secured by each working independently. 
If such a field for parley had been established a decade 
ago each activity would be further along now because cf 
the understanding arising from conference aud because 
of the opportunity to compare notes. 

There is a lack of correlation and coordination among 
societies interested in game. Audubon society work is 
aiding and abetting work similar to that carried on by 
The Bison Society is in 
Their experi- 


many local game and fish clubs. 
§;°me protection in a very limited field. 
ence is none the less valuable for they have undoubtedly 
met and solved problems that are now confronting scores 
of other game protective agencies. There is some ex- 
change of opinion among such societies, particularly 
among the heads of the organizations, but the mere mem:- 
ber has little touch with what is going on in fields that 
parallels his interests. 

Just in this single achievement, a field of common meet- 
ing, this proposed federation will accomplish immense 
benefit. It will be a place for exchange of ideas, will 
educate one group of workers in the work of the other 
groups and thus move efficiently to the accomplishment 
of all of the objectives of each field of endeavor. 

The Federated Outdoor Clubs of America, properly 
organized and under proper direction, will be one of the 
greatest benefits that could come to lovers of the out- 

















A GEOLOGIC STUDY 


Such geological forces as are demonstrated in the forming of 
this curious freak rock are of interest to every one. In such 
peculiar ways the forces of nature are brought especially to our 
attention. : 
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GEOLOGISTS 


This curious formation is the “Totem Rock” in the Colorado 
National Forest. 


doors, our broad landscapes and their inhabitants—the 
trees, flowers, beasts, fish and birds. It would stand for 
true conservation of our wild life. There would be a 
modifying of extremes of over use or over protection. A 
true conservation program affecting all outdoors could be 
worked out and applied with this federation sponsoring 
it. It would mean that the peril of raiding of national 
natural resources for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of many would never lift its head without a strong cham- 
pion of rational conservation picking up a cudgel against 
it. This would be because each group would come to 
know how dependent one outdoor factor is pn the neigh- 
boring factor and the enemy of one would be recognized 
as the enemy of the other. 

This federation will be in politics but not a political 
machine if it is to do its most good. Today an isolated 
group of the outdoor fraternity strives to advance one 
scheme for protection of some natural resource through 
legislation. It is an uncorrelated move to produce good 
for-one division of outdoor activities. A small group is 
behind the movement and it is often lost because of non- 
support. 

But often indeed that very legislation has a direct 
bearing on the work of another field of outdoor use. The 
only reason that other agencies, or in fact all outdoor 
clubs do not put their shoulder to the wheel with the 
group initiating the move is because first it is not clearly 
understood that the legislation is of benefit to all and 
second it is probably not known by other groups that it 
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is contemplated. The combined power of the federated 
outdoor clubs will represent the digested and crystal- 
lized opinion of some of the best thinkers in our country 
in their various fields of outdoor work. It will be a 
meeting ground at which the relationship of every 
move to the good of the whole will be tried out and if 
good will be stamped with the approval of the federation 
and receive its support. 

Legislation that has long been needed, legislation that 
has been sponsored by a limited group of lovers of the 
outdoors, legislation that does particular good in one out- 
door field but which has a direct bearing on many, will 
thus be made possible through the unbiased actions of the 
federation. The harm that will be done by such a fed- 
eration is practically nil. If there be harm in it it is not 
apparent on the surface. The greatest menace to the en- 
tire idea and the structure is the securing of the balance 
of power in it by one group that has some selfish, partisan 
motive behind their activities. This is the only way that 
it would seem possible for the federation to become any- 
thing but a great movement for good. 

It will be opposed by certain groups. It will be fought 
by those who expect to get something from the natural 
resources of the country for their personal benefit. Those 
in political power may try to wreck it for their own ends. 
But if there is a real core of genuine Americans in such 
an organization, a public-spirited group of genuine lov- 
ers of our great outdoors, it will take considerable pres- 
sure, unusual craftiness or other insidious force of mo- 
ment to smash the organization. 

The Federation of Outdoor Clubs of America or what- 
ever agency may gather together and mould into one 
great purpose all the effort of the outdoor clubs of the 
nation, has its work cut out for it. It has an opportunity 
to do a great service to mankind and especially to the 
members of the organization within the federation. Only 
a debasing of ideals, a manipulation of its power to pri- 
vate or partisan ends will make it anything but a national 
force for good. Its work first consists of educating its 
own federated members as to what they, in their various 


organizations are trying to accomplish. Second, it will 
then have to educate these same people in the relation- 
ships which exist between all outdoor activities. The in- 
terdependencies of all of the various children of nature 
should be brought home to all that all may see they are 
naturally related. After educating the federation mem- 
bers there is the immense field of education to be covered 
with the general public. The combined efforts of all will 
go further towards increasing the knowledge in each di- 
vision of outdoors than the unaided efforts of a single 
organization. The opportunity for good in this field is 
almost unlimited. There is scarcely a thing done com- 
pared to what should be done and there is needed a cen- 
tralized, strong force to bring about this general educa- 
tion of the public now so earnestly sought by each out- 
door club working alone. 


The federation has been pointed out as an ideal medium 
of exchange of ideas. Its bulletins or publications should 
always carry either a digest of all of the best articles, 
reports or pamphlets issued by various outdoor agencies 
or at least a list of such articles. 


Finally, the great power of the federation to bring 
about good through directing constructive legislation 
can hardly be estimated. When its members can see that 
it is really “all for one and one for all” in the outdoor 
activities everyone will cooperate to bring about con- 
structive legislation or to kill completely, destructive, 
malicious attempts to raid the outdoors. 


The whole move has a direct bearing on forest recre- 
ation. Outdoor recreation is but a human use of the 
rural areas whether in forest, lake or field. It is recre- 
ation that brings many in contact with nature and her 
children. Outdoor recreation cannot but benefit from a 
thorough understanding of all outdoors by all people in- 
terested, for it is touched by practically every field of 
outdoor activities. But it is believed that this is so of 
every outdoor activity. Each must benefit from benefit 
to another. The federation cannot do otherwise than 
help all. 


WOODLAND MAGIC 


Up in town, when Jones is dining, 
Nothing seems to please his taste; 
He’s a poor dispeptic, whining 
At each dish before him placed ; 
He’s a cynic, culinary ; 

Analyzes every bite, 

And he eats like a canary, 

For he has no appetite. 


But in camp, when bacon’s broiling 
In a grease-bespattered pan, 

And he sniffs the coffee boiling 

In a battered, blackened can; 

When he scents the smoke emerging 
From a blaze of pungent pine— 
Then his palate needs no urging, 
And his appetite is fine! 


Up in town, when he betakes him, 
Drowsy-lidded to the hay, 

Sleep, the goddess, doth forsake him 
In a most provoking way; 

He can turn and twist and mutter ; 
Fuss and sputter—but alack! 

Sweet repose has vanished utter 

From the poor insomniac. 


But when balsam boughs are scattered 
On the woodland’s baimy breast, 
And a blanket, mud-bespattered, 
Forms the haven of his rest, 
He can lie down, without fussing, 
Near a water-fall that roars,— 
And keep everybody cussing 
With his loudly booming snores! 
—JaMeEs Epwarp HuNGERForRD. 














In The Giant Forest Of The Sierras 


By Alexander Blair Thaw 


Ye first of living things! 
Ye that were goodly trees 
When the great King of Kings, 
Building his garden wall, 
Brought down to Babylon, 
Upon her streams the tall 
Cedars of Lebanon. 


Ye mighty trees! 
Ye which are first, of all 
Kings of the wildwood! 


Over the earth and seas 
Here we are come at last, 

Weary with wanderings, 
Down at your feet to fall; 


Here, by your mountain springs, 


Silent and all alone, 
Through the long ages past, 

High on your granite throne 
Ye stood in your glory. 


Mighty ye grew in girth, 
srother by brother 
Bending your mighty knees 
Down to the lap of earth, 
While the great mother 
Still to your listening ears 
Whispered her story, 
Tales of our wandering years, 
Tales of our childhood. 


Ye guardians who treasure 
The gracious gift of rain, 
And still pour forth again, 


Age after age, and year on year 


In bounteous measure, 
Your everlasting fountains! 


Up to these mountains,— 

Where evermore you stand, 
Great sentinels 

O’er all this virgin land, 
Guarding your sacred wells,— 

We come, to drink of these. 


Close by the tree of life 
The tree of knowledge grows; 
And, through our wars and strife, 
Up from the world’s deep woes, 
Where the dark roots entwine, 
Is born the Word divine. 


Out of much suffering 
Still those mute altars rise, 
Where perfect love shall bring 
Life’s willing sacrifice, 
And little children bear 
Earth’s holy promise there. 


Now, through the least of these. 
Heaven on earth is come; 
Now the dark forest trees 
Speak, and no more are dumb, 
And a child’s heart shal! be 
Fruit of this fertile tree. 


Hark, in this burning bush, 
Brought from the silent grove, 
Out of that holy hush 
Wakens the word of love. 
Which o’er the world, new-born, 
Hovers, this happy morn. 
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TOWN FORESTS 


By J. W. Toumey. 
Dean of the Yale Forest School 


(Address delivered before the Massachusetts Forestry Association.) 


HE two broad classes of forest ownership are private 

ownership and public ownership. Most Americans 
know something about public ownership due to the es- 
tablishment and the p!acing under management of more 
than 150 million acres of National Forests within the 
past thirty years. When we Americans speak of public 
forests we think of the National Forests. However, some 
of the states in recent years have established state forests. 
Here we have another kind of public ownership. In 
states like New York and Pennsy!vania, with a million 
or more acres owned by the state, pubiic forests convey 
the idea of state owned forests. Nowhere as yet in this 
country does the idea of public forests bring to the 
mind of the average citizen, community owned or town- 
owned forests. As a nation we emphasize National For- 
est ownership. We are beginning to talk about state 
owned forests. We have scarcely begun to think in 
terms of town-owned forests. Yet with all this the town, 
a relatively small governmental unit, is in position to de- 
rive more pleasure and profit from a well managed forest 
of its own within reach of its poputation than can be 
derived from either a state or a national forest. 

We should in this country, begin to think in terms of 
public forests owned by communities; that is, by towns, 
cities, schools and similar organizations that have an 
indefinite lease of life and which society has established 
for its own protection and welfare. We in this country 
differ from Europe in the way we !ook on communal for- 
ests. Over there, at least in many countries, instead of 
public forests being almost entirely under national and 
state ownership as they are here, a relatively large per- 
centage is owned by towns, cities and other loca! or- 
ganizations. The benefits derived from them are real 
and personal. These benefits can be experienced and 
appreciated much more than is the case with the benefits 
derived from national or state forests. For instance, 
every citizen in a town that owns a productive fores 
has not only the privilege of enjoying the forest in recre- 
ational pursuits, but he receives a dividend from the 
earnings of the forest in the form of remission of taxes. 
He is directly benefited by the protection which it affords 
and by the products which it provides. Not a few towns 
that own productive forests in Switzerland and Germany 
escape a!l town taxes due to the fact that the revenues 
derived from the forests are sufficient for the entire 
support of the towns. In the older countries of Europe 
communal forests are usually favored by the public over 
other kinds of public forest ownership. 

In this country the bulk of our publicly owned forests 
is national. A limited acreage is owned by the states, 
and practically none at all is owned by the towns and 
similar communities. Switzerland has 67 per cent of all 
her forests under town or other kinds of communal own- 





ership. Almost every city and town, almost every school 
and poor house, almost every church, owns a near-by 
forest managed for production of forest products, but 
also serving for protection and available for recreational 
purposes. Many of these communal forests are among 
the oldest managed forests in Europe. Some of the 
cities and towns, as illustrated by Zurich, spend as much 
as six or seven dollars per acre each year on their manage- 
ment and improvement. Yet they derive from them a 
net annual revenue as high as eight dollars per acre which 
goes toward the relief of taxation. 

A few years ago Germany had 16.1 per cent of her total 
forest area in corporation or communal forests, largely 
owned by cities and towns. Many of these forests are 
among the most productive and the most celebrated in 
Germany, as ilustrated in the town forest of Baden 
Baden and the town forest of Forbach, both in the cele- 
brated Black forest region. Most of the town forests in 
this part of Germany were a few years ago, and are 
probably now, in a high state of productivity. Although 
located in rough mountain country, where tthe soil is 
wholly unsuited for agriculture, they sustain thriving 
permanent communities and yield a net annual revenue 
often exceeding eight dollars per acre, and in some in- 
stances, as is the case with the Forbach forest, as high as 
twelve dollars. 

The old world has found that town forests pay not 
only in affording recreational opportunities and pro- 
tection, but in the revenue derived from the sale of forest 
products. Old world cities and towns find it on the 
long run the part of wisdom to pay all the way from 
$80 to $300 per acre for forest property to be held as 
town forests. No one hears of town forests being dis- 
posed of to private owners, but one constantly hears of 
new town forests being acquired either by gift or pur- 
chase. In America our cities and towns, as well as 
other communal! organizations, have entirely overlooked, 
up to the present, the great opportunities for f6érest own- 
ership which lie at their very doors. Thousands of acres 
of idle forest land can be secured, often not far from 
cities or towns, often as low as from five to ten dollars 
per acre, with correspondingly higher prices for land 
partially or fully stocked. 

Before the war, I gave some time and inquiry to the 
subject of city, town and school forests in this country, 
and from the data collected in ten states, where approxi- 
mately 130 thousand acres of forest property was owned 
by sixty-seven communities, I came to the conclusion 
that a total of 250 thousand acres of communal forests 
for the entire country was a very conservative estimate. 
Since then no doubt the area has increased somewhat, 
but to what extent I do not know. 

I believe it is safe to make the prediction that in the 

(Continued on page 113) 
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BLISTER RUST APPEARS IN THE PUGET SOUND REGION 


By S. 


HE first evidence of white pine blister rust was found 

last September, when diseased cultivated black cur- 
rant bushes were located at Vancouver, B. C., by the 
Provincial plant pathologist. The scouting which fol- 
lowed brought to light infected cultivated black currants 
at a number of points on Vancouver Island and on the 
mainland as far south as Chilliwack, B. C. <A few in- 
fected planted white pine and Cembran pine were found 
at Vancouver. In the State of Washington, during No- 
vember and December, rust-infected cultivated black 
currants were found near Sumas City, Mount Vernon, 
Everett and Port Townsend. At Mount Vernon three 
small western white pines showed signs of young 
cankers. 


The presence of diseased black currants is a serious 


B. Detwiler 


hibiting shipments of nursery stock of white pines, cur- 
rants or gooseberries. 

A conference to consider the best means of dealing 
with the blister rust situation was held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, on December 19-20, 1921. The conference was 
called by H. P. Barss, chairman for the Western Advisory 
3oard of American Plant Pathologists, and was com- 
posed of about seventy-five representatives of lumber- 
men’s associations, forestry and conservation associa- 
tions, state foresters, agricultural commissioners, plant 
pathologists, railway officials, nurserymen and timber 
owners. Officials of the Canadian and British Columbia 
governments and members of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were in attendance at the invita- 
tion of the conference. The conference first 
gave consideration to all 
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susceptible to infection. At 

practically all points where the blister rust was found 
in the Far West, it was confined entirely to cultivated 
black currants. Only two bushes of wild currants were 
found diseased out of thousands examined, and the ma- 
jority of black currants examined were free from the 
disease. This fact, and the age of the cankers found on 
the diseased pines, indicates that the blister rust was 
introduced recently. This is borne out by failure to find 
the disease previously, although considerable scouting 
has been done each year in the Puget Sound territory 
since 1917. At Vancouver the rust was present as early 
as 1916, before the establishment of the quarantine pro- 


Puget Sound region to the 
principal commercial white pine forests of Idaho and 
western Montana. British Columbia has already placed 
the needed quarantines, and is contemplating scouting 
and other action to determine the best means of cooperat- 
ing effectively with the western states. 

The Western spirit of cooperation prevailed at the con- 
ference. The Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Association 
and railway officials offered aid in scouting for the dis- 
ease and in quarantine enforcement. Several nurserymen 
voluntarily offered to destroy all black currants and white 
pines in their nurseries. State officials in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho and Montana offered the serv- 
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ices of nearly one thousand employes to aid in control 
work for short periods aggregating about twenty thou- 
sand man-days and valued at $70,000 to $80,000. Forest 
fire associations offered similar help during periods when 
weather conditions permit. Lumbermen’s associations 
stand ready to contribute funds and any needed assist- 
ance, as well as exterminating any blister rust infection 
found on their own or adjacent holdings. A committee 
consisting of W. D. Humiston, chairman; C. A. Clark, 
H. P. Barss and C. S. Chapman as executive secretary, 
was elected to carry out the plans of the conference. The 
general sentiment was that the situation was serious, but 
had many hopeful elements, and that prompt action will 
prevent general infection such as has occurred in the 
East. 

The situation in the eastern white pine area is both 
darker and brighter. It is darker because the spread of 
blister rust infection has been so great during the past 
few years that the disease is now general throughout the 
white pine regions of New England and northeastern 
New York, and portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
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The bulk of the white pines are still free from infection. 
but it can be found in almost any pine lot north of a line 
running from Boston to Lake George. The infection 
that hit the pines in 1919 was heavier than ever before. 
and the results will be serious to the pine in the infected 
regions if currants and gooseberries remain in proximity 
to the pine. The principal danger lies in pine owners 
remaining in ignorance of the true conditions until it is 
too late to save the existing pine crop. 


The bright side of the situation is that the results of 
control work done in 1916-18 prove conclusively that the 
blister rust can be effectively controlled at moderaie 
cost. The methods are simple to learn and any white 
pine woodlot may be protected. All that is required is 
to pull up wild and cultivated currant and gooseberry 
bushes that grow within 900 feet of the pines to be pro- 
tected. Investigation during the past year has shown 
that this action is entirely effective in preventing further 
ravages of the blister rust in those areas where the work 
was done systematically. 


OUR VANISHING TIMBER SUPPLY A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


HE outstanding points in our present serious situa- 

tion as to timber supply are the disappearance of 
three-fifths of the virgin forests of the country, a present 
drain upon our remaining forests over four times their 
yearly production of wood, and the accumulation of 
enormous areas of denuded and idle forest lands,” says 
Chief Forester W. B. Greeley in his annual report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“The past year,” according to the report, “has been 
notable for general discussion of the forestry situation 
in both its national and local aspects and the considera- 
tion of remedies. To a considerable degree this discus- 
sion has centered around proposed measures of Federal 
legislation. 

“It is increasingly evident,’ says Colonel Greeley, 
“that whatever legislation may be enacted and whatever 
governmental agencies may be involved, two principies 
must be recognized in putting the United States upon 
a self-sustaining basis in timber production. The first 
is thaét, because of the long-term nature of timber crops 
and the foresight necessary to meet future national needs, 
the public has an interest in forest lands not common to 
most forms of private property and most comparable 
to its interest in the operation of recognized public utili- 
ties. This public interest must be satisfied in the manner 
of handling forest lands. The second principle is that 
the production of timber is an economic process, govern- 
ed by economic laws. 

“The State or the Nation may insist that forest 
lands be productive rather than idle; but in so doing it 
can not avoid its own responsibility for reducing the 
general risks and losses attendant upon timber produc- 
tion, which have often made it a hazardous or unprofita- 
ble undertaking. The two outstanding respects in which 
public co-operation with the land owner is necessary, as a 


corollary to regulating the use of his property, are or- 
ganized protection against forest fires and the adjustment 
of taxes on timber lands so as to secure their employment 
for growing successive crops. 

“The Forest Service has initiated this year an impor- 
tant step toward the restoration of America’s forests,” 
declares the forester. “This is a comprehensive study 
of the requirements in protection and reforestation nec- 
essary to keep forest lands productive in each important 
region of the United States. This study has been un- 
dertaken in co-operation with the State foresters, tim- 
berland owners, representatives of forest industry or- 
ganizations, and forest schools. Its purpose is to put in 
concrete terms just what ‘forestry regulations’ mean, 
in the southern pine belt, Appalachian hardwoods, or the 
Lake States. Instead of dealing in general terms, it will 
bring the forestry movement down to specific things 
which are to be done in the woods, as minimum stan- 
dards. 

The subjects for Federal legislation now most urgent, 
according to the Chief Forester, are: 

(1) The extension of Federal cooperation in the pro- 
tection of all classes of forest land from fire; such co- 
operation not to be limited to the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, as at present, but to be available on all 
forest lands within States prepared to join in co-operative 
efforts. (2) The extension of public forest ownership 
by incorporating within National Forests public lands 
not under Federal ownership or control which are adapt- 
ed primarily to growing timber or the protection of wa- 
tersheds ; by acquiring cut-over forest lands within or ad- 
joining National Forests through exchanges; and by 
purchasing forest lands with a view both to the pro- 
tection of navigable watersheds and to the restoration of 
forests on areas now denuded and idle. 
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BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN SHRUBS FOR THE SOUTH 


By F. L. Mulford 


N passing from northern Canada southward, there is a 

transition from forests composed almost entirely of 
coniferous evergreens to those in which there are a large 
proportion of deciduous trees, while along the Gulf of 
Mexico many broad-leaved evergreens are found mingled 
with the others. Where the country is covered almost ex- 
clusively by coniferous evergreens the firs and spruces 
largely predominate. When the latitude is reached where 
many deciduous trees are to be found the pines and hem- 
locks become the more prominent species, but where 
the broad-leaved evergreens appear plentifully in the na- 
tive vegetation only a few species of coniferous trees are 
to be found. 

Wise planters observe these natural tendencies and 
adapt their planting schemes with these facts in mind. 
The style of the design and the purpose of the planting 
is of course of major importance, but on the other hand 
all plant material must be adapted to the place where it 
is to be grown in order for it to succeed. If a strictly 
formal planting is to be made the natural conditions 
may often be so modified that entirely different plants 
may be grown than could be grown under the usual con- 
ditions of the immediate neighborhood. Formal land- 


scape design presupposes adequate gardening attention 
and skill! in maintenance so that unusual plants for the 
neighborhood may be successfully grown where it is more 
appropriate for the effect to be produced that these should 
be used. On the other hand, where only a minimum of 
care or skill is available for maintenance then informal 
design with native and other easily handled material is 
almost imperative. 

There are many intermediate gradations of relation- 
ship between the strictly forma! design with strictly for- 
mal plantings and the informal design with informal 
plantings as for example the forma! design in which the 
details of the plantings are informal. In spite of the 
plantings in such a design being designated as informal 
they must have much more attention than informal 
plantings in an informal design. Although a spirit of in- 
formality is admissable in such plantings, on the other 
hand the plants are closely associated with formal lines 
and therefore may not become too rampant for their loca- 
tion and yet on the other hand must not lag unduly or 
there is an apparent gap that spoils the effect. Although 
less work is required to maintain such plantings than 
strictly formal ones a high degree of intelligence is needed 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN WITH BOX-EDGED WALKS 


The dwarf box is intimately associated in the common mind with the delightful old-fashioned gardens found on so many of the 
old colonial homes in the South, where it is almost invariably found edging the fragrant, spicy flower beds. 
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A GOOD INDIVIDUAL SPECIMEN OF THE TREE BOX 


The tree box is often used as a hedge in gardens, but is quite 
as well adapted to clump or individual use, the foliage holding 
its beautiful, shiny color throughout the year. 


and the plants must be wel! chosen for the conditions to 
be met. 

In the Southern States as in other parts of the coun- 
try plantings should include a liberal amount of ever- 
green piants so that the winter landscape will be interest- 
ing as well as that of other seasons of the year. Although 
the shorter winters make a shorter season in which the 
deciduous plants are without foliage than farther north 
yet the season of denuded branches is sufficiently long 
to require attention especially when p!anning for home 
surroundings. Then too, frequently balmy days dur- 
ing the season seem to make a special appeal for foliage 
to be in evidence. Although the coniferous evergreens 
native to this region are comparatively few and intro- 
duced species that succeed are corresponding!y scarce, yet 
there is*‘a wealth of attractive broad-leaved evergreens 
that more than compensate for the few species of the 
conifers that do well under the conditions. 

One of the best known of this class of evergreens 
for the south is the box. This is associated in the minds 
of all with the old time gardens and is to be found in 
many of those that date back a hundred years or more. 
It is not exclusively a southern plant as it will grow even 
in New England in favored spots. There are two dis- 
tinct types; the one popularly called box bush (Buxus 
suffruticosa) being a low growing shrub with small leaves, 
but .ywaith, age some times attaining a height of seven feet, 
the’pther called box tree (Buxus sempervirens) is a much 
larger shrub with longer and relatively narrower leaves, 
the plant with age sometimes attaining a height of fifteen 
to twenty feet. The foliage of the dwarf box is a lighter 
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green than that of the tree box, but both are rather 
shiny and keep their characteristic color throughout the 
season, not varying as with many evergreen plants. Both 
plants are largely used for hedges and are also wel! adapt- 
ed for use as clumps and as single specimens. The tree 
box has been used as a hedge in many of the old gardens 
and through neglect at some time in their life the bushes 
have grown clear above the walks and covered them over, 
leaving the walk in an arch of green. From the walk the 
trunks and branches of the bushes may be seen with the 
foliage beyond, while from without there is simply the 
mass of green foliage. These plants both withstand prun- 
ing well, and will even recover from very severe pruning. 
They are of slow growth and for that reason are often of 
more value than more rapid growing plants. 

Another of the better known broad-leaved evergreens 
is the azalea. There are two distinct types of these plants 
grown in the south. One is the dwarf hardy evergreen 
azalea (Azalea amoena) a low shrub two to three feet 
high with small leaves that turn bronze in the winter. The 
plants are thick and bushy and form good, low ornamenta! 
hedges. The flowers are purplish red, borne in great pro- 
fusion during a period of nearly or quite three weeks. It 
is hardy all through the south and north into New Eng- 
land. The other type is the Indian azalea (Azalea indica). 
This species has a large number of varieties that vary 
from white to all shades of pink, red and purple, with 
splotched and striped forms in both single and double 
flowers. The leaves are much larger than in the dwarf 
azalea and a dark green. There is a great difference in 
the hardiness of the different varieties, one of the sub- 














DWARF EVERGREEN AZALEA 


This is a low shrub (Azalea amoena) splendid for ornamental 
hedge use. The plants are thick and bushy, with purplish 
red flowers and small leaves that turn bronze in winter. 
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BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN 


species known as alba being hardy as far north as Boston, 
but many of the varieties will not stand the conditions far 


Atlantic 
Some of 


the South 
and Gulf coasts. 
the varieties, with age, un- 
der favorable conditions, at- 


from 


tain a height of twenty feet 
or more, while others nor- 
mally attain a height of 
only six or eight feet. 
There seems to be little in- 
formation available as to 
the different varieties and 
practically no firms at- 
tempt to handle named va- 
rieties of the types common 
through the south. The 
named varieties on the 
market are largely of re- 
cent European origin or at 
least of recent importation. 
It would seem well worth 
while for a study of the ex- 
isting varieties to be made 
and the best of them to be 


propagated and put on the market in a systematic way. 
A favorite evergreen in the warmer parts of the south 


Atlantic and westward along 














THE LARGE EVERGREEN AZALEA 


The beauty of the azalea in bloom, which is luxuriant and per- 
sistent. The foliage turns a rich brorze in w:nter. 


desired, as it wil! withstand s 
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from Wilmington, North Carolina, southward along the 


the Gulf of Mexico is the 
Camellia (Camellia japon- 
ica) known widely as Jap- 
onica. Camellias are hand- 
some, sweet-scented flow- 
ers in white and various 
shades of pink and red, 
with various mottlings and 
pencilings in single, semi- 
double and double forms. 
They are waxy in appear- 
ance and the leaves are a 
bright shiny green. 

The American holly (JI- 
ex opaca) is an evergreen 
tree that is well known 
throughout the south, where 
it is native, and in the 
north, where it appears on 
the market in large quan- 
tities at Christmas time for 
decorations. Although this 
makes a large tree it can 
be used where a hedge is 
evere pruning well. How- 


ever, where a shrub or smaller growing plant is desired 











EVERGREEN PRIVET AMONG DECIDUOUS SHRUBBERY 





Keeping the garden places green all winter, this shrub is familiarly known by its thick, dark, shining leaves and its beautiful 


berries, which attract the birds all winter. 
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than the American holly the English holly (Jlex aqui- 
folium) may be used. This will hardly attain a height 
of over twenty feet and it has the same lustrous foliage. 
There are many named varieties of the English holly 
each with different shape of leaf or habit of growth, so 
that almost any reasonable desire could be gratified. In 
general, however, the leaves are very much like the 
American holly and it has the added attraction of bearing 
red berries in even greater abundance than the Ameri- 
can holly. It, like the American holly, bears the staminate 
and pistillate flowers on different plants so that to insure 
berries it is important to have both sorts of plants close 
to one another. These may be obtained either by pur- 
chasing trees that have been 
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dark shining leaves. It grows to a height of two to four 
feet and has an abundance of black berries. 

In order to successfully transplant the American holly 
it is essential that all the leaves be removed at the time of 
transplanting and the same practice should be followed 
with the other native hollies and it would probably be best 
to treat all the hollies in the same manner unless it is 
possible to get nursery grown plants with unusually good 
balls of earth about the roots. 

The evergreen euonymus (Euonymus japonicus) is a 
dense upright shrub with large, glossy evergreen leaves 
with slightly wavy margins. It attains a height of eight 
feet, but is rather formal in outline. The leaves hold 
their lustrous color all 
through the winter even as 





grafted from trees that 
have the characters that 
are desired, or by selecting 
tne appropriate plants after 
tney have reached sufficient 
size to flower and show 
their characteristics. This 
holly is not hardy much 
north of Washington. 

The Japanese holly (Jle.x 
crenata) is a small holly 
that has many _— small 
branches more suggestive 
ot the Japanese barberry 
than the other hollies in its 
genera! character of 
growth. The leaves are 
small, suggestive of box- 
wood, and wavy edged in- 
stead of being sharp 
toothed. The berries are 
black and therefore not 
showy like those of the 
other two plants just men- 
tioned. An attractive na- 
tive holly is the Yaupon 
(Ilex vomitoria) or cas- 
sena that is much used 








far north as New York 
City. There is a form that 
has leaves variegated with 
golden yellow. Where a 
variegated plant is war- 
ranted this is one of the 
best. There is also a dwarf 
form with small narrow 
foliage known as the small 
leaved evergreen euony- 
mus (E. japonicus micro- 
phyllus or sometimes E. 
pulchellus). It is useful in 
foreground p!anting or for 
low borders or hedges. 
The Japanese privet 
(Ligustrum japonicum) is 
very similar in appearance 
to the evergreen euonymus 
just mentioned and has si- 
milar uses. The leaves, if 
anything, are somewhat 
darker and sometimes the 
mid-rib and margin are 
reddish. The flowers of this 
shrub are almost white, fol- 


lowed by bluish black ber- 











along the Gulf as a hedge 
plant and also makes an at- 
tractive individual speci- 
men. Its leaves are wavy 
edged like the Japanese holly without the prickles of the 
English and American hollies. They hang on until the 
new leaves are about to appear, so it is hardly a true ever- 
green. The berries are scarlet and very abundant. It is 
native near the coast from Virginia southward. It at- 
tains a height of twelve or fifteen feet. Another similar 
native holly is the Dahoon (Jlex dahoon), which also has 
spineless leaves that are shed just as the new leaves ap- 
pear. It is native farther inland than the yaupon as well 
as in the same area. This, too, makes almost a small tree. 
Another native holly that is truly a shrub is the gall-berry 
or ink-berry (Jlex glabra). This is a true evergreen with 


THE HOLLY-LEAVED TEA OLIVE 


This is found hardy as far north as Washington. The edging 
is the variegated form of the creeping euonymous. 


ries. It will ultimately at- 
tain a height of twenty 
feet or more. Another Jap- 
anese privet is Ligustrum 
lucidum, which has thick dark shining leaves that are 
also very attractive. It does not get quite so large as the 
one just mentioned. Another smaller Japanese privet 
with immense dark green leaves is Ligustrum microphyl- 
lum. This attains a height of 12 or 15 feet. 

Among the best known of the characteristic southern 
plants to the casual visitor is probably the cape jasmine 
or gardenia (Gardenia florida). This is a small shrub 
with dark glossy green leaves and exceedingly fragrant, 
handsome white flowers. The shrub attains a height of 
six feet and bears flowers all summer. It is not hardy 
north of the coast region of Virginia and the less moun- 
tainous sections of Tennessee. There is also a dwarf 
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form known, Gardenia radicans, that is most useful where 
a low plant is desirable. 

The Carolina cherry or the mock orange of the south, 
especially of the Carolinas (Prunus caroliniana) is a small 
evergreen tree with rather large dark green leaves. It 
bears panicles of small white flowers in spring which are 
followed by smal! black berries in the fall. It is adapted 
to planting as single specimens, in clumps as screens or 
back grounds, and also as hedges as it responds to pruning 
well. When permitted to grow as a tree it will attain a 
height of more than twenty feet. In some of the towns 
in South Carolina it is occasionally found as a street tree, 
although it is too small a tree for this purpose. 

The Tea Olive, Sweet 
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The English or cherry laurel (Laurocerasus) is known 
by several species in the warmer parts of the south, all 
of which are very attractive and are highly prized by 
those who possess them. They will thrive in the eastern 
part of North Carolina and half way or more across the 
other states south of there that border on the Atlantic or 
the Gulf, including a fringe of Texas. Some of the spe- 
cies of English laurel are Laurocerasus Bertini with very 
broad dark green foliage; L. colchica, with foliage having 
a dark green upper surface and a gray green beneath; 
L. caucasica, with large broad foliage of a light green; 
L. viridis, with short broad light green leaves. These 
plants are of vigorous growth in any ordinarily good soil 
and are of easy culture. 








Olive, or Fragrant Olive as 
it is variously catled (Os- 
manthus fragrans or some 
times Olea fragrans), is 
valued for its very sweet 
odor in connection with its 
clusters of rather small 
white flowers and dark 
evergreen foliage. It should 
be used where a plant un- 
der six feet in height is 
desired. A close relative 
of this is the holly-leaved 
olive that has leaves much 
like the holly and whose 
habit of growth is similar 
to the English holly. This 





plant bears fragrant small 
white flowers in autumn. 
It is hardy as far north as 
Washington, while the tea 
olive is not hardy much 
north of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

The Japanese laurel or 
aucuba (Aucuba japonica) 
is another low growing 
piant that is useful for 
home ground planting. This 
also attains a height of 
about six feet under favor- 
able conditions. It pre- 
fers partial shade and an abundance of moisture. There 
is a variegated form that is probably better known than 
the type or green form. This is beautifully marked with 
yellow and when used sparingly either with the green- 
leaved form or with masses of other evergreens attrac- 
tive results can be obtained. It is well to plant the au- 
cuba in groups so as to insure having both pistillate and 
staminate plants in order that they may bear the showy 
scarlet berries that hang on for a long time. This plant 
seems to withstand city conditions remarkably well. There 
is another species, Aucuba viridis, with narrow leaves and 
more dwarf habit, which is hardy as far north as Wash- 
ington. 


bearing showy, scarlet berries. 





AUCUBA JAPONICA, OR JAPANESE LAUREL 


There is also a variegated form of this lovely shrub, known by 
its striking yellow markings. A fine plant for the home grounds 


The foliage is shiny and 
they are well suited for 
screens ten or twelve feet 
high. 

The laure! of classic 
countries is still another 
plant and is also known as 
Bay Tree (Laurus nobilis). 
This is perfectly hardy 
over a good portion of the 
South and makes a hand- 
some smali tree. It re- 
sponds well to pruning, as 
is shown by the way it is 
used in formal gardening, 
where sheared specimens 
are required. Even in the 
north, where it is neces- 
sary to winter them under 
glass, large numbers are 
used for the sake of the 
summer effect they will 
produce. They are grown 
largely in tubs in the north, 
but in the south this is not 
necessary, as they can be 
wintered in the open 
ground without protection. 

Another laurel that is of 
great value in all parts of 
the south but the warmest 
portions and the limestone 
regions is the Mountain !aurel (Kalmia latifolia) a native 
of many parts of the south and as handsome a plant as 
any that have been mentioned in this article. The foliage 
is good size and of a deep glossy green, not as large nor 
as dark as many of the plants described. In late spring or 
two or three weeks after the oaks come into leaf the 
bushes are covered with little cluster cups, pink outside 
and white inside. The plants will grow well in dense 
shade, but bloom best where they receive an abundance of 
sunlight. 

The photinia (Photinia serulata) is a dense shrub or 
sma!l tree with large leaves of unusual texture or surface, 
which give it a sort of velvety appearance with a mix- 
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ture of sage green and suggestion of brown with reddish 
tinge to the midrib and larger veins, the whole foliage be- 
coming more markedly red late in the season. It bears 
small white flowers in large corymbs in early spring. 

Another unusual and attractive plant is the strawberry 
tree (Arbutus unedo). It attains a height of fifteen feet, 
has glossy, dark green foliage and bears white bell-shaped 
flowers in abundance that are followed by red fruits that 
hang on until late the following winter. 











THE BEAUTIFUL JAPAN OLEASTER 


With their lovely silvery undersized leaves the oleasters give de- 
cided variety from the invariable dark shades of the ever- 
greens. 


Throughout the north the Virburnums are among the 
most useful of deciduous shrubs, including several native 
species of great attraction as wel! as the common snow- 
ball, a double form of a European species. In addition 
there are two Japanese varieties that are deservedly pop- 
ular. But for the South there are three evergreen spe- 
cies that are even more attractive than their deciduous 
relaties. Probably the best is the laurustinus (Viburnum 
tinus), which attains a height of ten feet with medium- 
sized, glossy leaves. The red buds begin to appear in 
November and keep getting larger and redder through 
the winter, opening about February into creamy white, 
fragrant flowers that remain open a long time. Two other 
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good species are V. suspensum and V. odoratis simum., 

Another valuable genus of plants for planting with 
those already mentioned are the Japan oleasters because 
the foliage gives variety from the dark greens so much 
mentioned. Simon’s oleaster (Elaeagnus simoni), is sil- 
very on the under side and when the leaves are moved 
in the wind it makes a very attractive contrast to the dark 
tone of many of the evergreens. Elaeagnus pungens has 
this same characteristic, as does also Elaeagnus ma 
crophylla which has large leaves with wavy edges. Two 
small leaved varieties without so characteristic an under 
color are E. microphylla and E. buxifolia. 

The Japanese Pittosporum (Pittosporum tobira), is a 
representative of a large group of plants used effectively 
in California. It succeeds well in the South and is well 
worthy of culture as it can be used as a hedge or where- 
ever severe pruning might be required, as well as for a 
specimen in the open. 

The Japanese Nandina (Nandina domestica) is anoth- 














CREEPING EUONYMOUS USED AS A GROUND COVER 


This is the dwarf form of the plant which is often used in fore 
ground planting or for low borders or hedges. 


er plant that will relieve the severity of too much dark 
green. It has several reed-like stems from the same root, 
the young leaves being tinged with red while the winter 
foliage is bronze. The flowers are white followed by 
bright red berries that hang on all winter. 
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BADGERS AND WOLVERENES 


By R. W. Shufeldt 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS.) 


N the North American fauna we have the American 
badger, the California badger, the Mexican badger 
and the Santa Anita badger. Essentially, they present 
the same anatomical structure, while their differences 
are chiefly to be found in their sizes and in the color- 
variations of their pelts. Our American badger is the 
type of the group. 

Badgers are, for the most part, clumsy animals, with 
stout and squat forms, as though they had been flattened 
out from above, downwards; and this flattening includes 
both head and tail, the latter being rather stout and 
broad. The fur is fairly soft, with a general diffuse color- 


present article, we may select the photograph of an un- 
usually large male American badger, which the writer 
collected at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, on the four- 
ceenth of August, 1887. This animal was thirty-two 
inches in length, and presented the markings of a typical 
American badger, although it was shot well within the 
range of the Mexican form. 

Badgers live in burrows which they dig themselves; 
and in some parts of the West the writer has seen these 
burrows very numerous in small areas. Although they 
were all the work of badgers, many of them had been 
dug to secure gophers, prairie marmots, mice, and other 

















THE BADGER OF SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 


This specimen was collected by the writer in New Mexico many years ago, and the photograph shows very well all the charac- 


ters of the animal. 


ation, distinct markings occurring, as a rule, osly about 
the head. Being inveterate diggers by habit, they have 
stout legs, with feet armed with immense claws, especially 
the forefeet. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to study badgers 
in various parts of the United States, from the Yellow- 
stone River to New Mexico and Arizona. He has had 
them alive for a long time; shot, dissected and described 
them, and studied them in nature and in zoological gar- 
dens. Large series of skins have also been studied in 
museums and in private collections. To illustrate the 


Note that the black patch is in front of the ear and not behind it. 


rodents, upon which they prey; and these burrows, 
often covering several acres or more, are a source of 
constant annoyance and actual danger to travelers on 
horseback in those regions. The writer remembers rid- 
ing over the prairie at full speed on one occasion, with 
a shotgun in his hand, held at the grip; his object was 
to surprise a flock of geese that had come down in a 
slough behind some cover, and this was a favorite 
method of hunting them on the prairie. When within one 
hundred yards of the slough his horse ran one of its 
forelegs deep down into a badger burrow, the shock 
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AN OLD BADGER OUT OF HIS BURROW 


This figure gives a very excellent representation of the animal 
as it walks. Observe that the feet are semi-plantigrade, or very 
like those of a bear. (From A. C. Gould’s “Where to Hunt 
American Game.”) 


threw the writer clear over the horse’s head; and, as 
he landed, his gun struck the ground on the end of the 
muzzle, completely shattering the stock at the grip. 
However, the horse was on its feet again in an instant, 
luckily unhurt, as the soil was very soft and had given 
way before its stiffened limb. 

It is said that where the food supply is unusually 
abundant, and other conditions are good, badgers will 
come together in large numbers, but personally the 
writer has never seen anything of this kind, and it has 
been his experience to have met with not more than 
eight or ten families living in one community, cover- 
ing a limited area. Scores of burrows were present, but 
the majority of them were far too small to be occupied 
by badgers. 

These creatures are shy and timid by nature; still, when 
the.@ven tenor of their way is interfered with, they can 
be extremely ugly animals to handle and overcome. 
None of the Canidae found in this region especially 
care about engaging one in an encounter, as it is quite 
likely that the badger would come out victorious. His 
jaws have a tremendous grip and power; and as for any 
other animal attacking one in its burrow, no such case 
is known in so far as the writer is aware. In fact, its 
principal enemy is man, who destroys it by the thou- 
sands for the sake of its pretty pelt; and the hair of the 
badger has long been used for the blenders of artists, 
for shaving and for other soft brushes. 

But on the other hand, badgers are, in a way, useful 
to man, as they destroy untold numbers of destructive 
rodents; and the insects, snails and snakes that they 
occasionally prey upon may or may not be man’s best 
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friends from an economic standpoint. In unsettled parts 
of the West the badger is ever on the increase; but he is 
being gradually exterminated as the country settles up, 
although the chances are that he will hold his own for 
an indefinite length of time in many localities. When 
his usual bill of fare runs a little short he finds no trouble 
in subsisting upon small birds, if he can manage to cap- 
ture them on their nests; or, he will eat their eggs. He 
will also eat some kinds of fruits and roots if need be. 
Badgers are rarely seen out of their burrows in the 
daytime, and this is the reason that, traveling over the 
western plains, one so seldom sees a badger, although 
their burrows are very numerous and every indication 
exists of the presence of these animals. They chiefly 
come forth at night; and it is the rarest thing in the 
world to find a pair together on this occasion—day or 
night. For some reason or other, the sexes pursue their 
avocations usually apart. In sections where they are 
plenty, we may occasionally catch an old fellow away 
from his stronghold, when he will be seen to literally 
flatten himself out like a big, soft-shelled turtle. In this 
shape he will squat down and look like a little mound of 
grayish earth, and the horseman has passed him for 
such many a time. If not too far away to make a run 
for it, he will try to creep cautiously back to his den un- 
observed, but this attempt sometimes costs him his life. 
Many years ago, when hunting in Wyoming, the writer 
once surprised a large badger in this way, but did not 
sight him until he was within about twenty feet of his 
burrow. The piece carried on this occasion was a double- 
barrelled shotgun, loaded with buckshot. The shot fired 
at him apparently wounded him in several places, for he 
made the dust and stones fly as he rolled over and over 
in his rage. However, he suddenly pulled himself to- 
gether and actually got into his burrow before a second 
shot could be given him, or before he could be headed 
off. Sometimes when one runs into his burrow, he may 
suddenly appear again in a moment or two at its en- 
trance to inspect the intruder; and the writer has seen 





THE SKULL OF AN OLD MALE BADGER 


The badger’s skull is built along the line of great strength, and 
it has a wonderful set of teeth. Note the smali, shallow orbit 
and the peculiar articulation of the lower jaw. Not only can 
the animal give a fearful bite, but it can hold on to its victim 
with great tenacity. (Considerably reduced.) 
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Indians take advantage of this habit by running up to the 
burrow and deliberately kill the animal with a pistol shot 
as he showed his head. In those days Indians used also 
to frequently capture them by running upon them on 
horseback, dismounting as near as possible, completing 
the chase, and catching them on foot. 

The captive badger which the writer had at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, was an old one, and soon became 
quite tame ; when in good humor he allowed one to stroke 
and handle him. He was fed principally upon raw meat, 
but he ate nearly everything that was offered him; more- 
over, he was very fond of water, and he drank a good 
deal of it. He has seen Indians eat badgers, but they 
will also eat skunks and the uncooked intestines of wa- 
piti and buffalo—or rather they did, when buffalo were 
plenty. Having often skinned both old and young 
badgers, the odor that came from them was quite enough 
to deter the writer from ever entertaining the idea of 
dining upon them, however served. This odor is rank 
and foul to the very limit of one’s imagination. 

In regions where they have severe winters, badgers 
probably remain during the cold spell in a more or less 
dormant state within the stronghold of their deep bur- 
rows; but they are quite fat, however, when they appear 
in the spring. At this time it is an easy matter to drown 
them out of their dens, as the ground is frozen and hard, 
and the water runs straight to the bottom of their bur- 
rows ; the poor, surprised creatures must come to the sur- 
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face—so it is death to them either way. There is more 
of an excuse for this interesting animal to hibernate than 
for his remote relative, the bear; for what could a badger 
find to eat after the winter had set in? Surely, no grass- 
hoppers or other insects, and no snakes. Then, too, the 
ground is as hard as flint rock, and it would take him 
more than a day to dig out any of his rodent neighbors, 
even were he able to do it at all. Good, sound hiberna- 
tion is his only salvation. 

Badgers are sometimes caught in steel and other traps; 
but it takes a very expert trapper to accomplish this, and 
even such will fail nine times out of ten. 

Beyond the mere fact that the American badger mates 
in the spring, little or nothing is known about the repro- 
duction of this species or its congeners. The reader may 
have seen very young ones in zoological gardens. So 
far as one can judge, there seem to be three or four 
to the litter, and they make their appearance occasionally 
during the daytime. 

A red badger was once seen by the writer; but he was 
wet, and had been digging in red clay; and no doubt 
albino badgers have existed—perhaps, too, cases of mel- 
anism have occurred among them, as all mammals are 
subject to these peculiar states, though no examples may 
ever have been seen by man. 

The author of “Fur-bearing Animals” has aptly called 
the badger a “timid” animal. And “so it is, in the sense 
that it avoids rather than confronts impending danger; 




















AN OLD BADGER WITH A FAMILY OF THREE 
The writer obtained the photograph of this group in the Mammal Hall of the United States National Museum. 





It was mounted 


by the late Mr. William Palmer, and through the courtesy of the Museum’s authorities it illustrates the story of the badger’s 


home life as here told. Note the Striped Prairie Squirrel the old one has in its mouth. 
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THE SKULL OF AN OLD MALE WOLVERENE 


In proportion to its size, the wolverene possesses a more for- 
midable set of teeth than a grizzly bear; in fact, the entire skull 
of this animal is a structure of the most massive character, to a 
greater degree than in any other mammal of its size in America. 
(Reduced one half.) 


but this is simply the instinctive prudence and discretion 
of a creature which prefers the absolute immunity of its 
subterranean resorts to the chances of unequal combat 
in which it is at disadvantage. Certainly no lack of 
courage, determination and physical endurance is seen 
when the creature, captured or cut off from its retreat, 
is brought to bay. Its pluck is then as conspicuous as its 
really formidable strength. The cruel sport of ‘badger- 
baiting’ is sometimes indulged in in the West; and if the 
animal be given a barrel or similar retreat in which it 
is secure from attack in the rear, it may prove more than 
a match for a strong dog. Indeed, the fighting qualities 
of the badger, and the stubborn resistance it offers at 
whatever unfair odds, have supplied our language with 
a word of peculiar significance: to ‘badger’ is to beset 
on all sides and harass and worry. The stout, thick-set 
and depressed shape of the animal is greatly in its favor, 
combining with the long, loose hair to prevent a dog from 
reaching vulnerable parts, and to embarrass it in attempt- 
ing to take*hold; the snap of the jaws inflicts a serious 
wound ; and, finally, the tenacity of life is at a high rate.” 

The range of the American badger extends from north 
latitude 58 degrees southward to Oklahoma, and west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains ; and formerly it was found 
as fat East as the state of Ohio. 

There appear to be three species of wolverenes in the 
North American fauna, and they occur in various areas 
in Alaska, British America, and the United States. There 
is also an European species whose form and habits are 
almost identical with our species ; it occurs, too, in north- 
ern Asia, and some zoologists consider this Old World 
form the same as the common American one. The hab- 
its of the various species are pretty much the same every- 
where, while the form to be referred to here is the one 
occurring in the United States. 

This big, bear-like animal is also known as the Glutton 
and as the Carcajou. Its hair is long and shaggy, and 
the creature walks on the soles of its feet. Its general 
color is a blackish brown, described by some as a deep 
purplish brown; this is generally lighter on the top and 
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sides of the head, while a chestnut brown band, com- 
mencing at the shoulders, passes backwards along the 
sides to meet on the rump at the base of the tail. The 
feet, legs and under parts are blackish; the claws are 
dirty white, curved, strong and sharp, the longest one 
fully an inch in length. The front and sides of the head 
are marked by a hoary area, and this varies in extent 
in different specimens. In fact, the pelage of this animal 
varies according to age ahd season. 

Owing to its size, three to four feet in length, to its 
thick-set form, short stout legs, low ears, bear-like feet, 
and to its markings, the wolverene has sometimes been 
called “skunk bear.” Although the animal possesses 
great strength, it is, withal, a clumsy brute. As it usu- 
ally carries its head and tail low, the back is given an 
arched appearance from the neck to the root of the tail, 
which latter is bushy and of some length. Its remark- 
ably small eyes are wide apart, and its muzzle is short 
and pointed, while the general form of the head is very 
round. The ears are low, resembling those of the Pekan, 
and its strong jaws resemble those of some of the short- 
muzzled Canidae. A few straggling whiskers are found 
about the mouth, with a few more upon either side of the 
face. We find between the fore limbs and on the throat 
several spots, as in the Marten; and in some specimens 
these spots run together into one light-colored area. 
The palms and the soles of the feet are thickly furred; 
but the pads at the base of the toes are naked, as is also 
a bigger one beneath the carpus. 

This sullen and greedy animal has had bestowed upon 
it an unusual number of names, both common and tech- 
nical ones. A writer says “probably no youth’s early 
conceptions of the Glutton were uncolored with romance ; 
the general picture impressed upon the susceptible mind 
of that period being that of a ravenous monster of in- 
satiable voracity, matchless strength, and supernatural 
cunning—a terror of all other beasts, the blood-thirsty 
master of the forest. We cannot wonder at the quality 
of the stream when we turn to the fountain-head of such 

















A MUSEUM SPECIMEN OF THE WOLVERENE 


This fine wolverene is to be seen in one of the exhibition cases 
in the Mammal Hall of the United States National Museum. It 
was photographed by the author and appears here for the first 
time. 
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gross exaggeration. We find it gravely stated that this 
brute will feast upon the carcass of some large animal 
until its belly is swollen as tight as a drum, and then get 
rid of its burden by squeezing itself between two trees, 
in order that it may return to glut itself anew—an al- 
leged climax of gluttony to which no four-footed beast 
attains. We read how the Glutton, too clumsy and tardy 
of foot to overtake large animals, betakes itself to the 
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lichens to attract its prey, and to employ the friendly 
services of Foxes to drive the quarry beneath the fatal 
spot. I allude to these things, not that such gross ex- 
aggerations longer require refutation, but because they 
are a part, and no inconsiderable one, of the history of 
the species; and because, as we shall see in the sequel, 
a perfectly temperate and truthful narration of the crea- 
ture’s actual habits sufficiently attests the possession of 














These excellent representations are of the same mounted animal, giving the characters with great fidelity. 











TWO VIEWS OF THE WOLVERENE IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK CITY 


The prints were 


made especially for American Forestry, and presented by the Director of the Museum. 


trees beneath which they may pass, and there crouches 
in wait for its victim; it drops like a shot upon the un- 
suspecting Elk, Moose, Reindeer, and, fastening with 
claws and teeth, sucks the blood and destroys them as 
they run. That nothing may be left undone to ensure 
success, the animal has the wit to throw down moss or 


really remarkable qualities, which may need be but cari- 
catured for transformation into just such fables. We 
may remember, also, that the history of the wolverene 
is mixed in some cases with that cf other animals, some 
of whose habits have been attributed to it.” 

Buffon, who was very much given to exaggerated ac- 
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counts of animals at times, could, upon other occa- 
sions and with equal facility, tell the truth. He once 
had opportunity to observe a captive wolverene, and 
his account of it is as follows: “He was so tame that 
he discovered no ferocity, and did not injure any per- 
son. His voracity has been as much exaggerated as 
his ferocity; he ate, indeed, a great deal, but when de- 
prived of food he was not importunate. He is rather 
wild; avoids water, and moves with a kind of a leap. 
After eating he covers himself in the cage with straw; 
in drinking he laps like a dog. If indulged, he would 
devour more than four pounds of flesh in a day; he 
swallows his food voraciously, and almost without 
chewing.” This was undoubtedly an Old World speci- 
men and one, too, with an unusually good temper, 
which is by no means always the case. 

John Watts de Peyster, of New York, writing to 
W. P. Dando, of London, 
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the habits of the wolverene is by Sir John Richard- 
son, who says: “The wolverene is a carnivorous animal, 
which feeds principally upon the carcasses of beasts that 
have been killed by accident. It has great strength and 
annoys the natives by destroying their hoards of provi- 
sions and demolishing their marten traps. It is so sus- 
picious that it will rarely enter a trap itself, but, begin- 
ning behind, scatters the logs of which it is built, and 
then carries off the bait. It feeds also on meadow mice, 
marmots and other rodents, and occasionally on other 
disabled quadrupeds of a larger size. I have seen one 
chasing an American hare, which was at the same time 
harassed by a snowy owl. It resembles the bear in its gait 
and is much abroad in the winter, and the track of its 

journey in a single night may be traced for miles.” 
“The wolverenes are extremely mischievous,” says 
another writer, “and do more damage to the fur trade 
than all the other rapacious 





says: “You would be as- 
tonished at the labour and 
expense I have lavished in 
gathering and reproducing 
information respecting 
these animals. I am aston- 
shed at the ferocity of your 
specimen, because I have 
read in several works that 
the carcajou becomes gen- 
tle and responsive to kind- 
ness, even affectionate, and 
learns to moderate his glut- 
tonous appetite in captiv- 
ity. Through the kindness 
ind courtesy of different of- 
ficials of the principal mu- 
seums of the world, I have 
obtained photographs of 
the wolverene, or carcajou, 








animals conjointly. They 
will follow the marten- 
hunter’s path round a line 
of traps extending forty, 
fifty, or sixty miles, and 
render the whole unserv- 
iceable, merely to come at 
the baits, which are gen- 
erally the head of a part- 
ridge or a bit of dried veni- 
son. They are not fond of 
the martens themselves, 
but never fail of tearing 
them to pieces, or of bury- 
ing them in the snow by 
the side of the path, at a 
considerable distance from 
the trap. So pertinaceous, 
indeed, are these animals in 
quest of slaughtered car- 








or glutton, taken from 


casses that they have been 


stuffed specimens; but the 
photographs you kindly 
sent me are unique, as your 
institution contains the 


CAPTIVE WOLVERENE POSING FOR HIS PICTURE 


The photograph from which this cut was made was taken by 
Mr. Elwin R. Sanborn, the official photographer of the New 
York Zoological Society, who has made so many wonderful ani- 
mal photographs in the Bronx Zoological Park, New York City. 


known to gnaw through a 
thick log of wood, and to 
dig a hole several feet in 
frozen ground in order to 


only’ living specimen of 
which I have been able to learn, in any institution in 
America or on the continent of Europe.” 

Dando says, in regard to the cage in which this ani- 
mal was kept at the “Zoo,” that its depth from back to 
front was so shallow that “unless the animal is right 
against the farthest wall a good photograph is impos- 
sible. I was two days getting the results shown, as the 
animal got into a most violent rage, foaming at the mouth 
at the sight of the camera, and~continued his violent 
movements and antics for hours together every time I 
approached the cage, until, overcome by exhaustion, he 
flung himself down for a second in the position shown, 
rewarding me for my patience with two representative 


poses.” 
By far the best account I have been able to find of 


gain access to the body of 
a deer concealed by hunters. Another very curious pro- 
pensity of the glutton is its habit of stealing and carry- 
ing away to some distance articles which can be of no 
possible use to it, and an instance is recorded where these 
animals removed and concealed the whole paraphernalia 
of an unoccupied hunter’s lodge, including such articles 
as guns, axes, knives, cooking vessels and blankets.” 
Experienced hunters and trappers in the West claim 
that a big wolverene may weigh as much as sixty pounds, 
but that fifty pounds is the more usual weight. They are 
very tenacious of life, and instances are on record where 
the animal has been shot through and through the chest, 
and not succumbed to the wound. In such cases, of 
course, the heart is not penetrated, and none of the large 
vessels divided. They nearly always travel about and 
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feed by night, there being from two to several individ- 
uals in the party. They have been known to be caught 
in a steel trap, the latter fastened to a big log, the animal 
dragging this for half a mile or more before being over- 
taken and shot. 

In a good article on the Glutton is presented, dialogue 
fashion, the following experience of two American trap- 
pers in the forest about Chelan, Washington; I quote 
a part of it: “And now commenced the last act in the play, 
the final wind-up of the most curious and exciting, if 
unlucky, day’s hunt that I have ever enjoyed; this was 
to find out the whereabouts of the trap and the animal 
that had made such a wreck of our carefully built pen, 
and we were soon back on the trap-line and commencing 
an examination of the scene. ‘There’s been a regular 
circus here,’ observed Andy, as he looked over the dirty, 
plowed-up snow before us. ‘However, there’s one in 
the trap yet, and there’s the direction he has gone; should 
you see him first, fire instantly, for the trap is only a 
single spring No. 1%, and he will do his best at pulling 
when he sees us. Look at what he’s done here.’ 

“A clump of willows stood near, and the heavy drag- 
pole attached to the trap had evidently caught fast in 
them. But that did not seem to matter, for they were 
now mostly lying on the snow, mown down by the brute’s 
teeth. The trail of the log was clearly marked, and !ed 
down a small ravine, which ran to the bottom of the 
canyon below, and for nearly a hundred yards we fol- 
lowed it. At last I saw another bunch of willows shaking 
violently, and there, held fast by the toes, in our steel 
trap, was a big wolverene, struggling desperately to de- 
tach the pole from the bush in which it had become en- 
tangled; but on our approach it stopped a moment, 
showed its teeth, and then recommenced its attack on the 
willows. For a little while I was unable to get a chance to 
fire, owing to its rapid movements, but one soon came, 
and a 255-grain hardened ball entered its head near the 
ear, passing out at its lower jaw, and the wolverene fell 
dead without so much as a single kick. I dragged the 
body up the hill again—no easy task, for it was four feet 
three inches in length, weighed al! of fifty pounds, and 
the climbing was steep. Andy followed with the trap and 
pole; and, while I was engaged in taking off the thick, 
dark skin, he went on to see the next trap, which was half 
a mile distant, where he found a marten for his trouble. 
The wolverene’s body shared the same fate as the Fisher’s 
had earlier in the day; the pen was rebuilt, and the trap 
carefully set.” It may be added that these men used the 
flayed body of the wolverene to bait the trap; and they 
claim that a skinned Fisher is the very best bait in the 
world for this purpose. During the next month they 
took five more of these animals, and that seemed to clear 
out all that was left of them in that neighborhood. 


As an instance of the boldness of a Glutton when 
pressed by hunger, the following is presented. It hap- 


pened in the middle of winter at Victoria Harbor, where 
the animal came over the snow wall surrounding a ves- 
sel. Notwithstanding there was over a dozen of the crew 


on deck, the wolverene made for a cannister of meat that 
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had been opened and partly used. The ravenous brute 
at once commenced to devour this meat; and so eager 
was he in doing this that one of the men had no difficulty 
in passing a rope slipper-noose over its head, drawing it 
tight and strangling it. 

In those days the skin of a wolverene was held to be 
of considerable value in Kamchatka, and the women 
there used to wear in their hair, by way of orndment, 
the white claws of this species. It has been claimed by 
the older describers of this species that the pelt of the 
Old World specimens showed a finer and glossier coat of 
black hair than did the ones taken on the American con- 
tinent, in which the hair more closely resembled the fur 
of a black bear. 

In some regions, the wolverene is known as the Indian 
Devil, or as the North Shore Devil, and is most heartily 
hated by the Indian trappers, where Indians still engage 
in such pursuits. Great is their satisfaction when a speci- 
men is slain or trapped, and no mercy is shown it in the 
latter instance. 

A burrow is selected by the carcajou as its home, and 
here the female brings forth some half a dozen young 
in midsummer time. These little fellows are not so very 
unattractive, being lighter colored than the mother, who 
will, in times of danger, fight for them like a tiger; 
indeed, her fearlessness on such occasions is something 
truly remarkable. During the warmer months of the 
year the wolverene feeds largely upon the smaller rod- 
ents, upon certain reptiles and many insects. He is also 
said to kill and devour young fox cubs, running them into 
the parental den to capture them, the tragedy usually tak- 
ing place in the innermost recesses. This insatiable prow- 
ler will also feed upon birds’ eggs or on the young— 
indeed, he will feed on the young of anything that he 
can get his paws upon. It is said that if a wolverene, in 
the winter time, captures an animal larger than he can 
consume at one meal, he will bury the remainder in the 
snow, and then take the precaution to scent it over so 
thoroughly with the perfume of his own that he keeps 
ever on hand, that no other creature will eat it, even if 
on the very verge of starvation. 

The wolverene does not hibernate during the winter 
months, and in this it agrees with other representatives 
of the family to which it belongs. It does not climb 
trees, although there are many stories afloat that this 
animal is a tree climber. 

Nothing new seems to have been added to the life his- 
tory of this remarkable animal during late years. It is, 
and always will be, dreaded by its enemies throughout 
the forests it inhabits, and by the smaller mammals it 
preys upon. Among our own kind it is heartily hated by 
any man with whose interests it interferes, and this re- 
fers especially to those who hunt and trap the fur-bearing 
mammals for their pelts. It has always been man’s na- 
ture to hate and destroy any of the creatures below him 
that in any way interfere with his means of making 
money. He only pets and cares for those which are use- 
ful to him and contribute to his comfort, and he does 
not hesitate to deprive of life millions of those he subse- 
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eral of his stories illustrate the wonderful reasoning pow- 
ers of the wolverene in avoiding being killed or caught 


he comes across it, as a man has to murder a calf or a_ by the different kinds of traps man sets. It has also 
lamb in the very presence of their distracted mothers, been known to chew in two the string in gun-traps lead- 
when it strikes his fancy to want them for food. It is ing from bait to the trigger, and this not only in the case 
a very excellent example of the old saying that it is a of the same trap, but two or three times, leading the hun- 
“distinction without a difference.” ter to believe that “that carcajou ought to live, as he must 
be something at least human, if not worse.” 
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quently devours. Doubtless the wolverene believes he 
has quite as much right to kill and eat a young fox when 


The stories of the wolverene given us by Doctor Coues 
go to show, upon pretty good authority, that the eyesight 
When one of them meets with a 


And so they go—good stories and bad; by which is 
meant fables about the poor, despised creature, which 
every other living thing knows but to abhor and hate. 
Still, perhaps wolverenes have, in a way, a pretty good 
time among themselves, when their arch enemy does not 


of this animal is poor. 
man in the woods, it has been seen to rear up on its hind 
legs and to shade its eyes with one of its forepaws, much 
as we ourselves would do to cut off the sun’s rays to get 
a clearer view of the person we had fallen in with. Sev- interfere with their affairs. 





A LAUDABLE TREE PLANTING 

















Underwood and Underwood. 


THE PLANTERS OF THE ROCK ISLAND “HONOR ROW” 


To the Rock Island Lines goes the honor of establishing the first “Honor Row” of trees planted for employees fifty years or more 
in the service. This “Honor Row” has been placed along the right of way at Midlothian, Illinois, where the youngest engineer or 
conductor can see the Lombardy Poplar. The Rock Island Line is taking steps for the planting of memorial trees in honor of 
their men who were in the service of their country during the World War, but the honor roll for “Old Timers” is a very unique 


move. 

In the picture from left to right are Charles Tinley, of Chicago, in the service since 1856; Sam N. Dickerman, of Chicago, 

in the service since 1867; Charles H. Davis, of Rock Island, Illinois, in the service since 1857; John F. Lacey, of Chicago, in the 

service since 1869; Jacob E. Binkley, of Des Moines, Iowa, in the service since 1867; E. B. Cropper, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
in the service since 1865; James Sheahan, of Chicago, in the service since 1866. 

These engineers and conductors have all been retired on pension upon concluding their fiftieth year of servece. The record 

He has traveled over ninety-five times around the world in his fifty-two years 


of John F. Lacey is unparalleled in railroad history. 
in the Hall of Fame by the American Forestry Association. 


of service without an accident. The trees have been registered 
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TOWN FORESTS - By J. W. TOUMEY 


(Continued from page 96.) 


older and more densely populated states of theEast,thein- 
crease in the present area of public forests is likely to be 
in forests owned by cities and towns. I believe we can 
look forward to the increasing importance of these forests 
not only for the protection and recreational purposes that 
they serve, but also as important sources of loca! timber. 

Those who have made a close study of public forest 
ownership abroad are convinced that communal owner- 
ship of forest property is advantageous and economically 
practicable. Many of those who have followed the 
progress of public ownership in this country also believe 
that communal ownership will in time prove as popular 
and practica! as it has in Europe. 

There are three reasons why city and town forests are 
practical and advantageous, and why it is safe to predict 
their inevitable rapid increase in the future. 

1. City and town owned municipal water supply sys- 
tems carry with them the necessity for the protection 
of the drainage areas from which the supply comes. This 
means that the only practical use to which the drainage 
area can be put, aside from the production of water, is 
for the growth of timber. Drainage areas need to be 
forested. Hence the necessity of city and town forests 
to protect municipal water supply. Even now through- 
out the country this is being recognized and cities and 
towns are buying forest property for this purpose. 


2. The conspicuous increase in outlying city and town 
parks acquired entirely for recreational purposes in all 
parts of the country emphasizes the importance of ade- 
quate recreational areas for public use. These outlying 
parks which are now being rapidly acquired by towns 
and cities throughout the country, are in reality city 
and town forests and eventua!ly will be managed and 
handled as city forests and not as parks. The idea of 
wood production will be emphasized as well as the ideas 
of recreation and protection. 


3. The marked decrease in adequate supplies of timber, 
and the rapid advance in the prices of the better r grades, 
make the growing of timber an economic possibility in 
many localities near many of our cities and towns, and 
this will eventually stimulate the acquiring of such land 
for communal forests. 

If a town, by acquiring a forest property, can protect 
the source of its potable water, can afford space for re- 
creational purposes, and can supply forest products for 
its citizens, many towns are certain to take advantage 
of the opportunity while near-by forest land is relatively 
inexpensive. Before the war, Vienna owned a great for- 
est south of the city, stretching southward to the Aus- 
trian Alps. This forest was not only the source of the 
water supply for a large population, but thousands of peo- 
ple visited it daily for recreational purposes, not only in 
summer, but in winter as well. Furthermore it re- 


turned the city a large annual revenue derived from the 
sale of forest products. 
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It is my judgment that public attention should be di- 
rected by those who have it in their power to do so, 
to the desirability of increasing our present area of public 
forests in this country by literally thousands of com- 
munal forests. Towns and cities should be persuaded 
into purchasing such forests, and wealthy citizens encour- 
aged into acquiring suitable forest properties and giving 
them as memorials to their home communities. Here is a 
field for the forestry associations in the several states that 
is almost untouched. If the forestry association in any 
state can, through its avenues for publicity, show the 
public what communa! forests mean, and why the pres- 
ent time is auspicious for the increase of such forest 
ownership in this country, and can carry its influence 
so far that tangible results are attained, it will perform 
a public service infinitely beyond anything heretofore 
undertaken. For one, I believe in city and town forests 
in America. We should have many of them and widely 
scattered over the country. Furthermore I believe that 
they are practical, in the long run economical and ad- 
vantageous to the community. I believe that a consid- 
erable area in communal forests wel! managed will be 
better appreciated by the public than an equal area in 
national forests or state forests. 


Germany, before the war had but 1.8 per cent of her 
forest area in crown or national forests. She had about 
nine times as much in corporation or communal forests. 
Switzerland has in national and state forests combined 
only 4.5 per cent of her forest area, while she has 67 
per cent in communal forests. In America the idea of 
communal forests has not been sold to the public. When 
it is we are certain to see a very rapid increase in this 
kind of public forest ownership. 


In the development of communal forests it is not 
enough for individual towns to secure tracts of land 
either by gift or by purchase and call them town forests. 
If they do, and if there is no organized machinery for 
their use and development, very little is accomplished. 
Furthermore, an individual town owning a small area of 
forest land can ill afford to employ an efficient forester. 
This, I take it, has been the chief difficulty in the past 
in this country and the reason for the lack of efficient 
management of the limited areas of communal forests 
that we now have. It is my judgment that communal 
forestry must be closely linked up with the state forest 
administration and laws promulgated that will afford 
a form of co-operation between the community and the 
state which will insure to each communal forest a reas- 
onably high order of forest management. 





The wonder of the forests, their immensity and va- 
riety, their worth—are to be considered as an ineffable 
appeal to conserve and restore and save. Help to per- 
petuate—talk forestry to your friends and let AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE show them the way 
to a better understanding and appreciation of God’s 
great outdoors. Nominate them for membership! 
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the movement. 





By SOLAN L. PARKES, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, AMERICAN FORESTRY GUIDES 


From all ever the country come endorsements of the organization of the American Forestry Guides, and pledges of 
support are being received from practicaliy every person who has been asked to become an officer or to lend their aid to 
This month we publish an article by Prof. Filibert Roth, of the University of Michigan, one of the leading 


foresters of the country, and also comments by other prominent men on the organization. 
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WHY THE FORESTRY GUIDES 


By Filibert Roth 


B AD management has brought down the timberline here 
in the Alps by many miles,” said the rugged old 
forester of Switzerland. 

Modern civilization has followed this process in the 
human family, but instead of doing harm, is doing good. 

The “Service line” has been lowered on the mountain 
of age; the boys and giris are sharing in the work of 
our people; the child’s toys are laid aside for the imple- 
ments of men and women; the young folks get fun out 
of doing men’s work and women’s work; they take pride 
in the doing ; they show a superior sense of responsibility ; 
and they actually do gain, and not lose in loveliness by 
this change. 

The intelligent, responsible boy, and girl, rendered more 
courageous and enterprising by belonging to a good 
Voluntary Service Organization such as the American 
Forestry Guides, is more interesting and enjoyable to his 
mates and to his parents, than is the dwadling youth with- 
out ideas, plans or ambitions. 

The modern world moves on large lines, calls for help 
from many forces not formerly used, or even understood 
or appreciated. 

The forest is off by itself; it was far more remote in 
the past; the average man did not visit it and certainly 
did not understand it, let alone love it and the man of 
fifty years ago does not understand it now—. 

Modern education tells of Nature and the fruits of this 
education are beginning to appear; the young people 
stream to the woods, they learn of the tree and shrub, of 
the habitants of the forest from squirrel and hawk 
to fish and insect, they learn to love the woods, they learn 
to appreciate them as camping place and play ground, 
they enjoy their endless beauty, the endiess source of fun. 

Als a consequence they resent the devastation of our 
forests by the greedy and ignorant, the denudation of 
lands which are left as unused wastes, and especially re- 
sent vandalism and the useless destruction of forests by 
fire. 

The older generation, the men of half a century ago, 
did not and do not now appreciate the forest, to them 
it is an encembrance, they wish to see the country “de- 
veloped”, the land cleared. 

That this should have a proper limit did not seem to 
occur to them. 

The warnings of Sargent in 1880 fell upon deaf ears, 
the greedy and interested ones were not slow to turn the 
old beliefs to their account in 1908 when Roosevelt and 


Pinchot called the Nation’s attention to our forest needs, 
the most powerful man in Congress was “glad that they 
had no forests in his good state.” But this old belief 
and conviction has done great harm to our country and 
now promises to do still more. 

No wonder that Solan L. Parkes, the good citizen of 
Reading, Pennsylvania turned away from the old, and 
calls upon the youth, the boys and girls of this great Na- 
tion, knowing them to be open minded and lovers of the 
forest; he calls to them to rescue what is left of their 
proper and most wonderful heritage, and to set them- 
selves to the enormous task of rebuilding our forests 
throughout the Jength and breadth of the land. 

He has tried them out in his own community. He has 
found them ready, able and willing, hundreds of acres 
have been planted to trees. 

The grownups who would not come to forestry meet- 
ings, were g.ad to help their young people. 

In 1916, 770 high school girls were transported to one 
of the watersheds of Reading, Pennsylvania in fifteen 
special trolley cars, a temporary hospital was provided ; 
every other precaution was taken for their care and com- 
fort. Attention was attracted to forestry needs by this 
effort, farmers and owners of waste lands followed the 
example set by the youth of Reading, until millions of 
trees have been planted, for the Spring of 1922; a cam- 
paign has been launched to plant an additional million. 
The forest planted in the Spring of 1916 was a marvelous 
success ; it is growing with most of the trees taller than 
the planters, some now measuring nine feet in height. 

The same held true with the forest fire loss, the oider 
ones, the grownups seemed unable to stop forest fires. 
Mr. Parkes began to organize Volunteer Forest Fire Pa- 
trols as early as 1913. In 1914 the acreage burned over 
in Berks County amounted to 15,000 and in placing the 
loss at only $3.00 the acre the County lost $45,000 in this 
one year. Organization was so perfected that instead of 
only organizing to fight forest fires, Mr. Parkes laid 
greater stress on Forest Fire Prevention and this was so 
successful that in the Fall of 1921 less than three acres 
were burned over and practicaliy no loss was occasioned. 


Mr. Parkes is convinced, the girls and boys of Reading 
and Berks County Pennsylvania did without prating 
and printing, what dozens of associations of grown peo- 
ple did not do, what better proof could any one wish? 
And literally millions of young people today are waiting 


























for a chance to do what has so successfully been done in 
Pennsylvania under the leadership of Mr. Parkes. No 
better chance, no more worthy object, no finer inspiration, 
to render service than the restoration of the forests, ven- 
erable, useful and enjoyable, the teacher of the finest al- 
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truism; the forest of our generation and the forest which 
links the remote past with the distant future. This forest 
now calls the boys and girls of our Nation to come to its 
aid and stand for its preservation. Come and join 
the American Forestry Guide family. 


WHAT PROMINENT PEOPLE SAY OF THE GUIDES 


“To my mind the boys and giris who are so situated 
that they can get out into the woods or mountains have 
an opportunity for study which cannot be equaled. But 
for those who do not live where they can be out of doors 
a great deal, there are books on Nature study which can 
be read to advantage. ****** resources now conserved 
will make for a greater America when the young people 
of this country have grown to manhood and woman- 
hood.” O. H. Suoup, Governor of Colorado. 

“Tt occurs to me that it was a happy thought more than 
that—an ingenious project, representing real vision—that 
our American boys shouid be entisted in an effort to pre- 
serve to ourselves and posterity our forest. wealth. ‘We 
cannot have our cake and eat it too’, we must cease our 
careless destruction of tree life. I foresee that a 
tree in the centuries of the future will be nurtured and 
guarded as we now take pains to preserve certain all but 
extinct species 0: animal life and rare fowls.” 

Tuomas C. McRae, Governor of Arkansas. 

“T am delighted to see there is a movement on foot to 
create a greater interest among the youth of the nation 
in the preservation and conservation of our forests, other 
trees and wild plant life, bird and harmless animal life.” 

Ben W. Otcort, Governor State of Oregon. 

“Permit me to express my most thorough and hearty 
approval of the movement.” 

Epwin P. Morrow, Governor State of Kentucky. 

“The conservation of our forest trees, plants and bird 
life is essential to the nation and it will be a pleasure to 
cooperate and do what I can aiong these lines.” 

JoHNn M. Parker, Governor of State of Louisiana. 


“T am in sympathy with any organized effort for forest 
conservation and believe that American Forestry Guides 
can be made of importance.” 

J. W. Toumey, Yale University. 

“T am very glad to have the opportunity to serve with 
you in any possible way in this excellent work.” 

GorDON ParKER, Colorado College. 

“T am very glad indeed for the privilege of working 
with you on the work you have in hand.” (The conserva- 
tion of the forests.) 

F. G. Miter, University of Idaho. 

“Pleased and honored to be identified with the Ameri- 
can Forestry Guides.” 

Tuomas B. Wyman, Wyman’s School of the Woods. 

“Glad to assist in any way I can.” 

Huco WINKENWERDER, University of Washington. 

“T consider this new and important field of work very 
vital to the whoie plan of furthering forest conservation.” 

R. P. McLauGuH Lin, Montana State Forester. 

“T will be very glad to be of what assistance I can in 
the efforts to educate the younger generation of today 
to the present needs of forest conservation.” 

Tuomas D. Burveicu, University of Georgia. 

“Perhaps our greatest need just at the present time is 
to arouse public interest in fire protection and to secure 
the cooperation of everyone going into the woods to pre- 
vent fires from starting. If your organization can be of 
assistance in this direction, both through general publicity 
and through the personal education of individuals of ail 
ages, it will be performing a real service.” 

S, T. Dana, Forest Commissioner of Maine. 


QUESTION BOX 


J. D., Wis—Certainly you can become a member of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Guides, you can keep your membership in the or- 
ganization you mention. 

We will explain further: The American Forestry Guides plan 
was especially originated to give to the boys and girls, to the 
young men and to young women a forestry program, whereby 
all could understand that all plant and animal life was placed 
here for a purpose and that by its wanton destruction we are 
showing not only great ignorance but also a great disregard for 
the benefits derived from our resources. 

So no matter what other organization you belong to you can 
be an American Forestry Guide. 

You also say that you “want to get all out of life that you 
can.” Do so, but do not forget that you must also make your 
life count, for you also like the trees were placed here for a 
purpose and that purpose was not alone to see what you can 
get out of life, but also to make your life useful to others and 
to your country. 

R. H., Colo.—You can select the name of any great Ameri- 
can for the name of your Post. 

R. O., Ind.—Write to your State Forester, he will help you. 

S. T. N., Mexico—Write to Wm. B. Greeley, Chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service for Hand Book for Campers in the National 
Forests of California. On pages 34 and 35 you will find illustrated 
the method used to tie your equipment on your pack horse, 
read article on First Aid on page 37 also. This pamphlet is all 
sufficient for any one that will travel on horseback. — 

N. K., Minn.—Pennsylvania was the first state to establish 
a Forestry Department, as a regular branch of the State gov- 
ernment. J. T. Rothrock was the first Forestry Commissioner. 
At the present time Gifford Pinchot fills the position. 


O. M., Wis—Tennessee is the first State to pass a law mak- 
ing the study of forestry compulsory. Write to the State For- 
ester at Nashville, Tennessee, if you care to have a copy. 

Miss J. V., Colo—You ask if there are opportunities for a 
girl in the forestry field. This we answer in this manner. 
Louisiana has employed a lady forester who is devoting all her 
time to the work. This is the first one so employed that we 
have knowledge of, and is a wonderful step forward in the right 
direction for while man has spent his life to cut down trees, this 
lady forester spends her life teaching the youth of her state 
how to plant forests; that there is value in plant life and should 
not be destroyed; that while the birds add life and beauty to our 
natural scenery and fill the air with song that they also are one 
of the greatest friends of men, by feeding and living on the 
insects that would destroy our crops. Write to her for advice. 

Address your letter, Miss C. C. Dormon, Department of 
Conservation, New Orleans, Louisiana, Care V. H. Sonderegger, 
Superintendent. 

H. T., Penna—yYou will find the Bird House survey by Ned 
Dearborn, a safe guide. While it is true that wrens do build 
in houses that have entrances of larger diameter, you will find 
that other birds cannot enter the wren houses. The wren does 
not like to be disturbed and is likely to seek another home if 
molested too often, hence the smaller entrance is the more ad- 
visable. 

H. T., Miss—Yes, you can organize your Post in two divi- 
sions, one where the ages run from g to 14 years and the other 
from 14 to 20. Your idea of having the Post of the younger 
boys meet after school is excellent. 

Space will not permit us to answer all your letters. This will 
be taken care of later on. 

















CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 








During the summer the Premier of On- 
tario planned to appoint a forester as Dep- 
uty Minister of Lands and Forests, and to 
bring the management of the Province’s 
timber lands to an up-to-date and efficient 
basis. He planned to improve fire protec- 
tion, to establish county forests, and many 
other improvements. The appointment of 
Mr. Cain, Secretary to the present Minis- 
ter, has just been announced. It is sincerely 
hoped that this appointment will not mean 
that the old policy will be retained. The 
new Deputy Minister has an enormous op- 
portunity if he will but have the courage 
to forget politics and try and administer 
the forests for the good of the people. All 
strength to his arm. 

The two peripatetic cars of the Canadian 
Forestry Association have been combined 
and are now touring the Eastern Provinces. 
From November 14 to 19, nearly 3,500 
people visited these cars to see the exhibits 
and to hear the lectures in French and 
English. A great many school children 
came and it is safe to say went away know- 
ing a great deal more about the forests. 
The basic demand for forestry progress 
is popular education along popular lines, 
and the travelling cars are doing a splendid 
work. 

A Johnson gasoline fire pump was last 
spring sent over to Scotland for use on a 
large estate on which a serious forest fire 
had occurred the previous year. This season 
was an exceptionally dry one, and the 
pump helped very materially in extinguish- 
ing two fires. 


The inaugural meeting of the Empire 
Forestry Association was held in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Guildhall in London on 
the sixteenth of November. The Lord 
Mayor presided. This association has been 
granted a Royal Charter, and has for its 
patron the King, and for its first president 
the Prince of Wales. The object of the 
association is to spread information as to 
forestry, to bring about closer relations 
and co-operation between the forestry 
agencies throughout the empire and try 
and encourage the interchange of timber 
products among the Dominions and Colo- 
nies. It will endeavor to educate public 
opinion to demand the adoption of rational 
forest policies and will try to serve as a 
link between associations and individuals 
who are interested in forestry. It will 
also collect and publish facts as to existing 
forest conditions throughout the empire and 
its future timber requirements. It will pub- 
lish a quarterly magazine. 

Mr. Helge Sylven, writing from Sweden, 
voices the need for an international society 


. of forest engineers. An attempt was made 


to do this about 1912, but only two members 
were obtained, one in Spain and one in 
Canada. Dr. Unwin has tried to get a 
Society for British Foresters started also. 
It would seem, however, that an interna- 
tional society would be better. Foresters’ 
problems are the same the world over and 
great good would come from a closer re- 
lationship and exchange of ideas. The 
present close relations between Swedish and 
Canadian, and between Indian and United 
States foresters have certainly shown how 
useful some such society could be. 

Forestry in Australia has met a very bad 
blow by the resignation of Mr. C. E. Lane- 
Poole. Large vested interests asked for 
large timber cutting rights which were de- 
cidedly contrary to good forest policy. In 
order to prevent this from going through 
until the matter could be discussed openly 
in Parliament, Mr. Lane-Poole asked to be 
released. Another instance of the forester 
sacrificing himself for the good of his 
country. Mr. Lane-Poole will make a re- 
port on the forests of Papua. 

The past season has been the worst ever 
experienced in the St. Maurice Valley. For 
seven weeks in the spring no rain fell, and 
in the western section July and September 
were also very dry. Many men were out 
of work, so that the woods were full of 
hunters and fishermen, and as many of the 
farmers who usually work on the drives 
and in the woods could get nothing to do, 
they turned their attention to clearing more 
land on their farms, so that the number of 
settlers’ fires was larger than for many 
years. The cost of extinguishing fires 
reached a figure never before heard of, 
$114,180 having been spent as against 
$13,004 spent in 1914. The number of fires 
along railway lines was much reduced, 
owing to the awakening of railway officials 
to the seriousness of destroying timberlands 
by fires, and their much-increased interest 
in seeing that they set as few fires as pos- 
sible. From managers to sectionmen they 
did their best and have demonstrated that 
railway fires can be controlled. Railway 
fires were reduced from 149 for 1920, to 52 
for 1921. In all 216 fires were reported, 
82 less than the previous season, and of 
these 79 required extra labour. The total 
loss this year is greater than the total of 
the nine previous years, 193,791 acres were 
burnt over, 17 per cent of which was mer- 
chantable timber. There is a strong pre- 
sumption that some fires were set to obtain 
work and some were kept burning for the 
same purpose. Nineteen prosecutions were 
brought against men who refused to fight 
fires and six against settlers for setting fire 
to their clearings without permits. Settlers 
caused more fire than they did in the last 


five years. Most of the large fires were 
caused by hunters and fishermen in inac- 
cessible places. Seven fires burned over 
an area of more than 10,000 acres each, 
and five between 5,000 and 10,000 acres. 
One fire was so severe that one of the mills 
closed down and all the available men went 
to fight the fire. On some fires men were 
kept busy for over two months. A vigor- 
ous campaign of education was carried on 
during the last year, a man with a moving 
picture machine visited villages and drivers 
camps, and much interest was excited. The 
only hope is in educating the people who 
use the woods to be careful. It seems that 
the only way to enforce carefulness on 
those travelling in the woods will be to 
require all who go into the woods to ob- 
tain a permit from the district ranger, 
simply to keep track of them. If men know 
that their presence in the woods is recorded, 
it will make them much more careful. 

The lesson of the season is that when 
bad dry summers occur in country which 
must be traversed almost, entirely by canoe, 
and where there are no means of quickly 
reporting fires, the system of ground patrol 
breaks down entirely. Rangers travelling 
along the water routes cannot see smoke 
behind the hills until the fire is beyond 
their control and then it takes so long to 
travel to a telephone and get back with 
help that the fire has become a conflagra- 
tion. During the last season a number of 
fires were picked out and reported by sea- 
planes on other duty, which had not been 
seen at all by the rangers and which had 
been burning for some time. In a country 
so covered with lakes and rivers as the 
St. Maurice Valley, a daily aeroplane patrol 
would be better than even an intensive 
ground patrol and the crew of the plane 
could easily land and extinguish fires long 
before they had time to assume any size 
at all. This method may be given a thor- 
ough tryout next season. 

A new flying boat has just been con- 
structed which can climb easily to 19,000 
feet, as against 8,000 for previous models, 
and which can cruise for six hours at 
speeds from 60 to 130 miles per hour. It 
has climbed 15,000 feet in 39 minutes. It 
has a low landing speed and would seem to 
be an ideal machine for forest patrol and 
mapping. 

It is hoped that before long the Provinces 
of Canada will announce definite forest 
policies which will safeguard the forests 
so that our important wood using indus- 
tries will be assured of a continual supply 
of raw material. Two of the Provinces, 
British Columbia and New Brunswick, have 
appointed advisory committees of lumber- 

(Continued on page 120.) 











Reproduction from a painting in oil by Frank Swift 
Chase, of the beautiful John B. Stetson estate 
near Philadelphia. 


Among prominent persons and places served by 
Davey Tree Surgeons are: 


HON. EDWARD N. HURLEY NELLIE A. CLUETT 
COL. E. B. CASSATT BENJ. B. McALPIN 
HORACE HAVEMEYER H. DARLINGTON 
MRS. EDWARD HOLBROOK WM. WRIGLEY 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 








OU have fine trees? Just imagine how the place would look without them—no shade, 
no beauty, only a barren piece of ground. You probably bought the place because 
of the trees that it took nature fifty or a hundred years to produce. Then what are 
the trees worth to you in money value? 
Those trees are living things. They breathe, digest food, have a circulation, have sexual 
processes. Many times they are attacked by disease and decay. Often they suffer and 
gradually die from lack of food and water. Storms break them, decay follows. They may 
be injured by careless people or mutilated by untrained workmen. Neglect and ignorant 
treatment take a terrible toll of America’s fine trees. 
An investment in a home probably may depreciate thousands of dollars if certain priceless 
trees are later lost. Whether you own the place or consider buying it, the thing of first 
importance is the trees. Before you buy, ce sure what their condition is—how much 
attention they require; whether any of the needing attention are beyond saving. An 













examination and report, by tree authorities of absolute reliability, costs very little. 

Before you plan your home have your trees examined by Davey Tree Surgeons. Do not 
make the mistake of locating your house—or planning the landscape—with reference to 
certain trees unless you are sure they can be saved. This very mistake has been made 
thousands of times. : 2 : 

Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. Squads 


of these Master Tree Surgeons are scattered everywhere in this vast territory. As a rule 
no carfare is charged. They handle both large and small operations at a standard rate— 
according to the actual service rendered 


A letter or wire to Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 2101 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, 
Fifth Ave. and Forty-second St.; Philadelphia, Land Title Building; Boston, 
467 Massachusetts Trust Building; Baltimore, American Building; Chicago, 
Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 


Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, 
Newport, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Long 
Island, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis. Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere 
West, Montreal. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc.. and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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BOY SCOUTS AND THEIR FRIENDS THE TREES 


From the beginning Scouting has taken 
boys from city streets out into the woods 
and aimed to develop an interest in all 
out door life. The trees, especially, are a 
Boy Scout’s good friends. He is taught to 
exercise the greatest care in extinguishing 
his camp fires so as to run no risk of start- 
ing a forest fire and otherwise to refrain 
from doing anything which might in any 
way injure forest life. But Scouting goes 
farther than this. It actively employs its 
members as conservationists. 

All over the country Boy Scouts are be- 
ing enrolled as aides to Forestry and Park 
Commissioners in preventing and fighting 
forest fires, waging war upon the bag 
worm, the gypsy moth and other tree en- 
emies, helping enlist popular interest in 
conservation methods and forest protec- 
tion generally. In the state of Pennsyl- 
vania alone it is estimated that thousands 
of acres of valuable timber land have been 
saved by the efforts of Scouts. 

In Marion, Indiana, Pontiac, Michigan, 
Jackson, Mississippi, Terra Haute, Indiana, 
Riverside, California, and many other 


By E. S. Martin 




















THE NIGHTMARE 
The Revenge of the Trees 


cities Scouts have made city wide surveys, 
locating and tabulating species and condi- 
tion of trees, in co-operation with City 
Planing Commissions and other agencies. 

During the war the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica located for government use large quan- 
tities of standing black walnut timber and 
promised to do their utmost to see that 
any depletion of the species was supplied 
by re-planting. This pledge lead to Scouts 
undertaking an extensive service in the 
planting of trees of many species, which 
has been going on ever since. In city after 
city they have taken the lead or worked 
with others in planting “memorial trees” 
in honor of the soldier dead, over 20,000 
such trees being planted by them during 
the past two years. 

Every tree is a matter of interest to a 
Boy Scout, a friend to be studied and rev- 
erenced and protected to the utmost of his 
power and every Scout believes that. 

“He that planteth a tree is a servant of 

God.” 











PLEASANT THINGS TAKEN FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 














“Your valued magazine is much appreci- 
ated and I hope will be a power for con- 


servation of our forests.” 
ALFRED W. GIBBs. 





“T am sure the bulletins which you sent 
will be of very great assistance to us in 
preparing our outline of work to be used 
in connection with our public schools.” 

E. N. CoLrerte. 





“Usually, especially these days, one can- 
not send remittances in various directions 
without letting them go with considerable 
reluctance, but there is one remittance 
that I make and that I am glad to make, 
one in which I take genuine pleasure, and 
that is for the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, only regretting that I could not make 
it a hundred times as large and thus do 
more to help along the work.” 

D. M. Riorpan. 





“I am a student in the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and find many articles in AMERICAN 
FORESTRY which are of value to me in 
my studies. I cannot praise too highly the 
work which your paper and your Associa- 
tion -is doing.” 

Joun G. CAuLKINs. 





“Your magazine gets better every issue.” 
B. H. Stone. 


“I am herewith enclosing check to cover 
dues for my subscription to your magazine 
for the coming year, and wish to state that 
I thoroughly enjoy every issue and am 
glad to cooperate by sending dues 
promptly.” 

Carrie L. ENGAv. 





“IT wish you success in your work.” 
Joun A. DoeELte. 


“The magazine is very good and I in- 
tend to write you about its merits some 


time in the near future.” 
A. E. Waters. 


“The magazine is a delight to peruse 
and you deserve the thanks of every na- 
ture lover for giving us such a publication.” 

H. B. Decker. 





“I do not know what we would have 
done without AMERICAN FORESTRY. 
It has enabled us to emphasize the advan- 
tages gained to a country by a proper for- 
estry organization.” 


V. B. Trapre (Australia). 





“I would not forfeit my membership for 
a good deal. With best wishes for the 
welfare of the Association.” 

P. D. Hanson. 


“I have been taking the AMERICAN 
FORESTRY magazine for several years 
and it is very interesting and instructive.” 

Harry E. Dossins. 





“The June issue of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY is perhaps the most attractive issue 
of that publication we have ever seen and 
Supervisor McCain’s beautifully illustrated 
article on ‘The Lofty Tetons’ is surely one 
of the best features of the issue.”—Daily 
News Bulletin of the Intermountain Dis- 
trict of the Forest Service. 


“T see great improvement in the magazine 
during the last few months over the same 
magazine a year ago and sincerely hope to 
see it advance rapidly in the months to 


come.” 
E. L. Scovett. 





“We attach much importance to teaching 
our boys and girls about forestry, and your 
magazine is wonderful.” 

Miss KATHERINE PETTIT. 





“I think AMERICAN FORESTRY mag- 
azine is improving each issue, and can hard- 
ly see how any one interested in forestry or 
the welfare of the land can do without it.” 

D. W. Bascocx. 





I have enjoyed reading AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY during the past year and regard it 
as possessing unusual merits.” 

J. L. Carter. 


















The ‘interdependence of forestry and 
many of the industries becomes more ap- 
parent day by day. Coal mining companies 
in southern Illinois are becoming inter- 
ested in the value of their own timberlands 
as the prices of mine timbers increase, 
State Forester R. B. Miller of Urbana re- 
ports. 

The first step in this direction was made 
in March, 1909, when a company in Wil- 
liamson county had the United States For- 
est Service make an examination and 
planting plan for their lands, an area of 14,- 
ooo acres. Two courses were suggested 
to them by the service, first gradually to 
restore the soil to its former state of fer- 
tility by up-to-date methods of agriculture 
or to try out thoroughly, the practicability 
of forest planting on something like 140 
acres. 

Within the last year State Forester Mil- 
ler has made examinations of timberland 
owned by two large coal companies in 
southern Illinois and found that in each 
case the main question was one of fire 
protection. One of the companies also had 
an eastern forester go over the same ground 
and his opinion and recommendations were 
practically the same. He further stated as 
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an impartial observer from another state, 
that intensive forestry had great possibili- 
ties in southern Illinois due to the rapid 
growth of the species, the favorable mar- 
ket and the chance to sell profitably the 
product from cleanings and thinnings— 
operations which would also benefit the 
stand of timber. 

This company is taking the advice of 
the foresters and already has put a patrol- 
man and watchman on their land in Frank- 
lin county to look out for fires and also 
plans a detailed survey and examination 
of their timber holdings. 

“With the present high price of mine 
timbers,” State Forester Miller said, “the 
logical and economic thing would seem to 
be for the coal companies to have a near- 
by supply of timber on their own lands 
at least to protect it from fire so that 
they will have a reserve in the future 
when the supply from farm woodlands is 
exhausted. 

“On account of high freight rates, a 
man who is in the business of buying mine 
timber reports that his freight is almost 
as much as the cost of the timber, so the 
plea that the mines can get Missouri tim- 
ber when our own supply is exhausted is 
based on a fallacy. This extra cost for 


timber due to high freight rates must be 
passed on to the consumer, as an increased 
cost of coal.” 
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1337-1339 F STREET,NW. 
WASHINGTON,D<. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 
[LLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Process WoRK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE © 


Phone Main 8274 








Saws made by Disston workmen and Disston methods 
stand up to the work and run true to speed. 


Each swaging and filing during the entire life of the 
saw finds the same quality in the steel that the saw 
possesses when new. 
ments—whether they be for log sawing, factory work, 
or metal cutting—you’ll find a Disston that is exactly 
right for your particular needs. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


No matter what your require- 





A survey of the largest and fastest running mills 
will show that Disston Circular Saws and Band Saws 
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**More Gallons Per Horse Power’’ 








One Man 





Can Pack It! 





This Northern Forest Fire Engine 
weighs only 74 pounds filled with 
gasoline and oil and actually delivers 
20 gallons of water per minute at 85 
pounds pump pressure—stfficient to 
force the water through 1£00 feet of 
1% in. linen hose with a good nozzle 
pressure. This is made possible by 


NORTHERN 











“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” 


Never has so much specialized infor- 
mation been available in designing 
and manufacturing a machine as is 
the case with Northern Forest Fire 
Engines. The Two Man two cylin- 
der and One Man one cylinder models 
were both designed by Forest Rang- 
ers, who have really fought forest 
fires. Both machines are built by 
Fire Apparatus Manufacturers estab- 
lished 1907. 
Write for catalog. 


NURTHERN fire ApraRatos[o. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. US.A 











** More Gallons Per Horse Power”’ 
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FOR SALE 


Several Thousand Authors’ Reprints, 
Excerpts, Magazines of Early 
Dates, With a Few 
Books. 

All in excellent condition and re- 
ferring to Natural History; Biology; 
Plants; Shells; Invertebrates; Fish; 
Reptiles; Birds; Mammals; Medi- 
cine; Surgery; Art, and various al- 

lied subjects. Address 
DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, Box 6000, 


Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 116.) 


men and pulp and paper men, who consti- 
tute a minority on the board and have a 
vote as to the policy of the Government. 
Ontario and Quebec are going to be asked 
to appoint similar committees. 

Mr. G. C. Piche, Chief Forester of 
Quebec, has just announced in the “Canada 
Lumberman” that his Government will “in 
the near future fix a maximum quantity of 
cutting to be done per acre.” He has ex- 
plained this to mean that if a licensee has, 
say, 10,000 acres, he will be allowed to cut 
each year on the whole tract, say, sixty-five 
board feet per acre, the approximate aver- 
age annual increment, or 650,000 board feet 
per year on the whole tract. This would be 
somewhat less than three logs per acre. 
There is no question but that some such 
restriction is necessary to keep the forests 
productive, but just how it works out in 
practice remains to be seen. At present the 
Government has not enough men on its staff 
to supervise such work. It could be easily 
controlled, however, by some penalty on 
those who cut a greater number of logs 
over their total holdings than that specified 
by the regulation. However, this would 
not prevent over-cutting on one section and 
no cutting on another, which would result 
in getting everything off the land which 
the diameter regulations would allow. It 
will be of great interest to see how the 
Government will work out this scheme. 

During the week of December 19 the 
organization meeting of the Quebec Society 
of Forest Engineers was held in the City 
of Quebec. Legislation has been passed 
making forest engineers a “closed corpora- 
tion,” that is, no person can practice as a 
forester in the Province of Quebec unless 
he is a member of this association. Should 
a non-member call himself a forest engineer 
or practice, he is subject to a fine, and in 
default of payment, to imprisonment. The 


fees chargeable to the public are also fixed 
and foresters can sue for them in the 
courts. This puts the profession of forestry 
on an equal footing with that of civil en- 
gineers, land surveyors, physicians and law- 
yers. The association commences its career 


‘ with a membership of 75. The require- 


ments for associate membership are 21 
years of age, must be a British subject and 
a graduate of the forest school of Laval 
University, or the Montreal Technical 
School, or a university of recognized stand- 
ing in the Province of Quebec. All grad- 
uates of other forest schools must appear 
before the Board of Examiners, and if their 
credentials are satisfactory they may be 
permitted to practice. In order to obtain 
full membership, a man must have been 
a member of this society for 3 years and 
have been in active practice. A committee 
was appointed to draw up a practice for 
making valuation surveys, for working 
plans and for requests for the reduction 
of the diameter limit, to be presented to the 
Government. This society will undoubtedly 
do much to bring together the foresters 
in the Province and to raise the standard 
of work. A meeting of all the foresters 
working for private corporations was also 
held and matters of mutual interest dis 
cussed. The men present decided to meet 
informally at least four times a year, to 
discuss the problems which confront them 
as foresters for large pulp and paper com- 
panies, and much valuable information was 
exchanged. 

The final report of the Canadian Air 
Board for this year has just been issued 
and shows remarkable achievement in the 
application of flying to forestry work and 
fire protection during the past season. In 
this connection the Keewattin Lumber 
Company has borrowed from the Air 
Board a dirigible baloon 143 feet long, 75 
H. P., and hope to try this out in their 
forestry work next year. 





QUARANTINE AREA CHANGED 

Ten towns in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island are transferred 
from lightly infested gipsy moth area to 
the generally infested gipsy moth area ac- 
cording to regulations supplemental to 
a notice of quarantine No. 45 on. ac- 
count of the Gipsy Moth and Brown-Tail 
Moth. The amendment becameeffective Jan- 
uary I, 1922 according to an announcement 
made by the Federal Horticultural Board 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This transfer is based on actual condi- 
tion of infestation and will simplify the en- 
forcement of the quarantine by lessening 
the inspection and certification. The towns 
included are Fitzwilliam, N. H.; Royal- 
ston, Athol, Phillipston, Templeton, Hub- 
bardston, Rutland, Paxton, and Leicester, 
Massachusetts and Narragansett, Rhode 
Island. 


STATES’ APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FORESTRY 

Reflecting the growing public interest 
in timber production and the need for for- 
est protection and reforestation throughout 
the country, State appropriations for fores- 
try show an increase of 78 per cent over 
those of 1919, according to figures com- 
piled by the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The total ap- 
propriation by 32 State legislatures for 1921 
amounted to $4,065,434. New York leads, 
with over $1,000,000, and Pennsylvania 
holds second place, with $860,000. The 
greatest percentage of increase is shown in 
California, where the forestry appropria- 
tion of $45,800 for 1919 was raised to $398,- 
800 for 1921, or 771 per cent. Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and West Virginia alone show 
decreased appropriations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DRAMA OF THE FORESTS—By 
Arthur Heming. Doubleday Page, $5.00. 











A splendidly written, inspiring story of the 
wilds of Northern Canada. Fascinating, 
entertaining and filled with real facts about 
real people. One reviewer says of it: 
“The picturesque life of the Northern for- 
ests is departing—the glory and romance 
of the old Hudson’s Bay Factors have 
passed their zenith. But Arthur Heming 
has caught it—and held it—and passed it 
on to you.” The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with reproductions in color of paint- 


ings owned by the Royal Ontario Museum. 





CITY HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES. 


By William E. Smythe. (Macmillan). 

$2.50. 
Designated as the “philosophy and practice 
of the Home-in-a-Garden” this volume is 
the first of three books designed to deal 
with one general theme. Together, they 
will present a practical program for the 
making of what, in a spiritual sense at 
least may well be characterized as the New 
Earth—which, of course, could be nothing 
but new ways of using the Old Earth, to the 
end that it may in time produce a great new 
crop of homes and institutions. The plan 
calls for “‘garden cities,” for the millions 
who are city-bound but who hunger for a 
touch of the open spaces; for “little-land- 
ing” or the science of most intensive culti- 
vation and use of the individual small hold- 
ing, and for “rural settlements”—forty acres 
and upward-developed in accordance with 
the highest modern ideals, as already in 
practical application, and this volume cov- 
ers the first phase of the program. 





LUMBER CALESMANSHIP 


The New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University believing that more 
efficient and complete utilization of the 
products of our American forests is prac- 
ticing as good forestry as replanting cut- 
over areas, leaving seed trees to reforest 
areas that are being lumbered, protection 





from forest fires, etc.,and that lumber sales- 
manship is a phase of lumbering seriously 
needed by this great American industry, 
recently offered such a course to students 
specializing in lumbering and wood utiliza 
tion. This is the first course of its kind in 
American forestry schools. 


BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, 
a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 
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THE TREE BOOK-—Julia Ellen Rogers. 





* This, of course, is not a complete on but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry 


© related subjects upon request.—EDITOR 




















Be it Fact or Fiction 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ARE ENTITLED TO 10 PER CENT DISCOUNT 


It will pay anyone who buys books either for his own use or his family to 
become a member of the American Forestry Association, for 
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i USUALLY BEARS FIRST YEAR PLANTED 


duced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 


frem a tree planted the previous spring. 


picked the first fruit in July. 


“Rochester is greatest money making peach in the world’’—Statement by large orchardist. 
Originated in Rochester, New York, tree is strong, upright grower, has stood sixteen degrees 
a full crop, while the Elberta and Crawford, under the same conditions in the same orchard, pro- 


Always the Second Year 


Breaks Records the Third 
Year 


Do you ask stronger evidence, 
read this: 


403 Perfect Peaches on 4 
year old tree 
Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, Ohio, writes us 
under date of August 26, 1920, as follows: “On 
April 10, 1916, I set out one of your new Rochester 
Peach trees. Last year we picked 5 peaches from 
it, each averaging the the size of an average tea 
cup. THIS YEAR WE HAVE PICKED EXACTLY 403 LARGE 
PEACHES FROM THIS ONE TREE. Many people have seen 
this tree, and can hardly believe their own eyes. 
One of its admirers was Postmaster J. E. Sullivan, 
who wants me to put him in touch with the “FEL- 
LOWS WHO HAVE SUCH TREES FOR SALE.” 
TREES Planted In Spring, 1918, Bore 150 to 200 Peaches 
Past Summer : . - ‘ 
THE EARLIEST YELLOW FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 


w zero and 


Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 17 peaches picked in August 


Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased a Rochester Peach from us last February, and 


CATALOGUE —For descriptions and prices of a complete list of Glenwood products, send for a 
copy of our 1922 catalogue P1. of Dependable Trees and Plants—it’s free. 


Rochester Peach. 
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GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine yecimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Ete., for memorial planting. 
Trees from :5 to 30 feet are recommend- 
ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to perpetuate 
its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
: 372 Lexington Avenue 
) Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 























TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 














HARDY AVOCADO DISCOVERED IN 
ECUADOR. 

A variety of avocado, or alligator pear, 
the -fruit of which attains a weight of 18 
ounces and the trees of which will stand 
some frost, has been sent to the office of 
foreign seed and plant introduction, United 
States Department of Agriculture, by Wil- 
son Popenoe, plant explorer in South Amer- 
ica, and buds of it are now growing in the 
department greenhouses. Curiously, the 
new avocado, hardier against cold than the 
ordinary West Indian and Guatemalan va- 
rieties, was discovered in Ecuador, a coun- 
try situated on the Equator. The region, 
hitherto unknown as producing this fruit, 
is in what is known as the Chota Valley, 
6,000 feet above sea level, giving a climate 
comparable to many regions much farther 
north. Most of the fruits of varieties of 
this Mexican race are small. This one has 
fruits comparable in size with those of the 
more tender races. Regions occasionally 
visited by a temperature of plus 18 degrees 
F. have produced bearing trees of the Mex- 
ican avocado. 


























A YEAR-AROUND' SERVICE 


You can order Books through our Book Service Department at a Sav- 


ing of 10 per cent. This offer holds good any time during the year to mem- 


bers of the American Forestry Association. 











FOURTH SOUTHERN FORESTRY 
CONGRESS 

With February 6, 7, and 8 definitely set 
as the dates for the Fourth Southern 
Forestry Congress, President Roy L. Hogue 
of the Congress announces that plans are 
progressing for the meeting at Jackson. The 
Mississippi Legislature will be in session 
at that time, and the foresters are confi- 
dent that favorable action will be taken in 
forestry matters. A comprehensive for- 
estry bill will be introduced in to the Leg- 
islature at the recommendation of the Re- 
clamation Commission which was created 
by the last Legislature. P. P. Garner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, is president 
of the Commission, and J. T. Ward of 
Waynesboro, who is also a lumberman and 
member of the House of Representatives, 
is secretary. The Commission has delved 
deep into the question of forestry in Mis- 
sissippi, and their recommendations will 
carry much weight. 

“We feel that the convening of the 
Fourth Congress at Jackson while the for- 
estry bill is under consideration will go far 
towards focusing public attention on this 
topic”, says Mr. Hogue. “While the South- 
ern Forestry Congress as an organization is 
not committed to any specific bill, we are 
always eager to further the passage of any 
forestry legislation which has local support. 
In other words, we do not aim to ‘mix’ 
in any way with local politics, but aim 
to bring to each State an account of what 
the other States of the South are doing 
along forestry lines. In this way we can 
render the most effective assistance in 
arousing enthusiasm for forestry.” 

The program of the Congress as tenta- 
tively arranged includes a number of sub- 
jects of first interest to the lumber in- 
dustry. Among these are the knotty prob- 
lems of the taxation of forest lands, which 
was the center of a large part of the dis- 
cussion at New Orleans on November 14 
and 15, when the Forestry Policy Com- 
mittee of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce called on the Southern lumbermen 
and conservationists to express their views 
on forestry. Every effort will be made to 
secure the attendance of the Tax Commis- 
sioners from Southern States, many of 
whom are alive to the burdens under which 
the lumberman or land-owner labors when 
he undertakes to practice conservative lum- 
bering or outright reforestation. Other 
topics of particular interest to the lumber- 
men will be national forestry policies, and 
minimum silvicultural requirements for the 
South. The latter is the technical title for 
the study which is being made by the South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station and Austin 
Cary of the Forest Service of the meas- 
ures which are necessary to keep forest 
lands reasonably productive of timber. The 
topic covers the question of seed trees, 
slash disposal, and fire protection, as ap- 
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plied to all types of forest, including the 
hardwood lands and cypress brakes. Other 
subjects to be discussed at the meeting in- 
clude forestry in the public schools, the 
forests and our navigable streams, and 
forest fires. The list of speakers will be 
announced at a later date. 


WOOD LOT NEEDED ON FARMS 

Iowa farmers use between $6,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 worth of lumber annually, ac- 
cording to the forestry department at lowa 
State College, and this bill will soon be 
doubled, unless they economize in the use 
of the better grades and give attention to 
the treatment of forest products. The far- 
mer is the largest user of wood in the 
United States, say the forestry experts, who 
estimate that 46 per cent of all wood used 
annually goes to the farms. Not only does 
the farm require much timber and wood 
for posts, fuel and minor supplies but the 
average farm each year uses 2,000 board 
feet of lumber for buildings. 

Better grades of building lumber, such as 
pine, cypress and oak, according to I. T. 
Bode, extension service forester, are get- 
ting scarcer every day, but in spite of this 
there is a greater demand than ever for 
lumber and posts on the farm. Building 
and repair work on the average farm are at 
present below normal but there will soon 
be a greater call for lumber. 

To meet this demand Mr. Bode ad- 
vocates the farm woodlot. Every farm 
should have a planting of trees of different 
varieties and this should be placed on waste 
land that will not produce a good agricul- 
tural crop. By the planting of rapid grow- 
ing softwood trees, serviceable lumber will 
result in ten years time and these woods 
can be treated with creosote or other pre- 
servative and last as long as the better 
grades of hardwoods. 

In order to start this work in Iowa the 
extension service has established a forestry 
department which will endeavor to increase 
the use of softwood fence posts by treat- 
ment; establish more woodlots in Iowa and 
have them managed in a definite manner 
and placed on the wasted corners and poor- 
er land of the farms; and to provide per- 
manent farm protection by establishing 
shelterbelts for animals and buildings that 
will return wood for farm uses. 


OF INTEREST TO USERS OF WOOD 
WASTE 

The Wood Waste Exchange of the U. S. 
Forest Service has been transferred from 
Washington to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin, where its future 
activities will be centered. The Exchange 
has in the past contributed much towards 
more complete utilization of wood, by sup- 
plying a medium through which the mills and 
wood-using factories could locate markets 
for their side lumber and short lengths, and 
wood—consuming factories sources of mate- 
rial of this character which would meet their 
requirements. 
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Centering the activities of the Exchange at 
the Forest Products Laboratory will permit 
an expansion of this service, in that it will be 
possible to include suggestions as to mar- 
kets and new uses for by-products and low 
grade material, based on the latest results 
of technical research carried on by the 
Laboratory. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the director, Forest Products Laborato- 
ry, Madison, Wisconsin. 





YELLOWSTONE OUR GREAT FISH- 
ING PRESERVE 

In order to insure the reputation of the 
Yellowstone National Park as the greatest 
fishing preserve in the United States the 
National Park Service in cooperation with 
the United States bureau of Fisheries car- 
ried on the restocking of the Lakes and 
streams of the Yellowstone this past season 
on a greater scale than ever before. The 
Government fish hatchery was maintained 
on Yellowstone Lake during the season 
with excellent results. The total collection 
of eggs of native trout in the park was 
5,996,000 which were developed to the stage 
of eyed eggs and fry and 2,871,000 of these 
were returned to the waters of the park 
and the balance, except, of course, the or- 
dinary losses incident to hatching and trans- 
portation, were distributed to points out- 
side the park. In addition to those col- 
lected in the park, there were distributed 
in park waters from outside hatcheries 
2,800,000 fry or a total of 4,051,000 fish. 
This is double the amount of fish planted 
in 1920. The species were Eastern brook, 










Has been en- 
larged and im- 
proved and spe- 
cial care taken 

| to make it the best we have 

ever issued. Especially de- 
signed to help the amateur 
as well as the professional gardener, 
whether his specialty be Vegetables or 

Flowers. 

A large, comprehensive, handsomely il- 

lustrated book, showing in colors and pho- 

to-engravings many of the varieties offered, 
and giving cultural directions which assure 

a successful garden. 

The EIGHTY-FOURTH EDITION of 

DREER’S GARDEN BOOK contains 224 

pages, eight color plates, besides numer- 

ous photographic reproductions. It offers 
the best Veoriniie and Flower Seeds; 

Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds; Gar- 

den Requisites; Plants of all kinds, includ- 

ing the newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Pe- 
rennials, etc. 





A copy mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Nursery Stock for Forest Planting | 
TREE SEEDS 


SEEDLINGS Write for prices on TRANSPLANTS 
large quantities 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 




















should be taken in the selection of the 


tablet to commemorate the event. 


87 PARK PLACE 





When planting Memorial Trees care | 
|| template the planting of Memorial Trees, 





MEMORIALS IN BRONZE 


For Memorial Tree Planting 


|| or who are interested in the national 
|| plans for Roads of Remembrance, are 


Towns, cities, associations and indi- | | 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 





viduals who have planted, or who con- 


invited to write to us for information. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Evergreens symbolize a cheerful 
personality—a personality un- 
daunted by the storms of life— 
a personality that can smile in 
the face of adversity. For do 
they not stand out amid bleak 
and barren winter surroundings 
with the same dauntless spirit? 
Dothey notlendanote cfwarmth 
and cheer to an otherwise cheer- 
less outlook ? 


Thus are they the ideal monu- 
ment to perpetuate the memory 
of the departed. MOON’S Ever- 
greens possess the vigor, sym- 
metry and root-power which 
minimize transplanting risks. 
They are backed by the reputa- 
tion of an organization of 
Nurserymen since 1767, your 
assurance of fair dealing when 
you patronize us. 

Our descriptive catalog tells more 
about Trees for Memorial and many 


other uses. Why not sit right down 
and write for it? 
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Moons Nurseries 
MORRISVILLE . PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NL 
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NURSERYMAN & LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
with 30 years’ experience around New York City | 


territory estimating and making up planting lists 
WANTS WORK BY THE DAY 
in rearranging faulty or unsatisfactory plantings. 
References furnished. $25 and expenses per visit 
or day. 
FRANK HAMILTON, 


471 Irvington Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 





TREE EXPERTS 
Orchard Pruning, Tree Surgery 
SHADE TREE PRUNING 
Our Specialty. Advise us at once of 

your tree problems. 
C. F. BAPTISTE, 
Winsted, Conn. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 
grayling, rainbow and black spotted trout. 

The theory advanced by some to the ef- 
fect that Yellowstone Lake, the largest lake 
at an altitude of 7,7<0 feet in the world, 
contained insufficient food for the large 
numbers of native trout which are found in 
its waters is not sustained by Professor 
Richard R. Muttkowski of the University of 
Idaho, who studied the question of available 
food supply for fish in park waters. 

With greater and more scientific restock- 
ing of park waters each year, the Yellow- 
stone is truly the fisherman’s paradise. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW STATE FOR- 
ESTER 

M. B. Pratt has been appointed by Gov. 
William D. Stephens of California to the 
position of state forester, to succeed G. 
M. Homans, who died on November 2oth. 

Mr. Pratt, who is a native of Paw Paw, 
Illinois, was graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1903 and from the Yale 
Forest School in 1905, then entering the 
United States Forest Service as forest 
assistant, being assigned to California. Fol- 
lowing the first year of his work on general 
investigation he was assigned to the Tahoe 
National Forest, where he remained for 














M. B. PRATT 
about eight years, being promoted to deputy 
forest supervisor. 

In 1914 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of 
California, remaining for four years and 
specializing in wood utilization and wood 
technology. 

He then accepted a position as deputy 
state forester, with headquarters at Sac- 
ramento, and has now been advanced to the 
head of the department. The chairman 
of the California State Board of Forestry 
is former Gov. George C. Pardee. 








OHIO FEDERATION RESOLUTIONS 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in annual convention in December passed 
strong resolutions urging the passage of 
national forestry legislation and pledging 
its support to the American Forestry As- 
sociation in its efforts in this field, as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, Forest Fires in the United 
States destroy timber valued at $20,000,000 
every year; and 

“Whereas, Industrial demands take for- 
est products four to four and one half 
times faster than we are producing them; 
and 


“Whereas, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation says a crisis is fast approaching in 
this country because of lack of a 
national forest policy the principles of 
which have already been approved by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, By the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that we do all in our power 
to aid the American Forestry Association 
in its educational campaign looking to the 
replenishing and perpetuation of our for 
ests.” 





FOR STATE PARKS 

The Natural Parks Association of Wash- 
ington is campaigning vigorously for the 
preservation of highway timber and the 
creation of more state parks throughout 
the commonwealth. At the annual meeting 
December 20 last at Tacoma, the associa- 
tion advocated that one or more stands of 
virgin timber of at least 160 acres each 
be preserved on each of the main high- 
ways; that all of the remaining timber 
along the Sunset Highway between North 
Bend and Lake Keechelus be saved, and 
that at least 10 per cent of the receipts 
of the state motor vehicle license fund 
be used in obtaining such park and 
recreation areas. In all, 24 parks will 
be acquired and administered by the state 
parks committee in the near future, if the 
association’s recommendations are carried 
out. At present Washington has 12 state 
parks. 

The state parks committee is composed 
of three members, the state treasurer, sec- 
retary of state, and the commissioner of 
public lands. This committee is empower- 
ed by statute to set aside timbered portions 
of state lands adjacent to highways. There 
is no limit to the areas that may be so 
reserved. As the state owns considerable 
stretches of timber bordering various high- 
ways, it is anticipated that several suitable 
park sites will be selected therefrom, thus 
eliminating the necessity of expending pub- 
lic money for some of the proposed parks. 

In addition to the preservation of state 
timber, the association wants all federal 
owned timber along highways which tra- 
verse the National Forests reserved an 
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permanently maintained for the recreational 
use of the public. As the United States 
Forest Service favors the preservation of 
the highway timber under its jurisdiction, 
this aim of the association may eventually 
be realized. 





PINE BLISTER RUST IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

Discovery of white pine blister rust in 
British Columbia on cultivated black cur- 
rants by Prof. J. W. Eastham, Provincial 
Pathologist, British Columbia, is of great 
importance to the United States because of 
the extensive and highly valuable western 
white pine and sugar pine forests in the 
West. The rust has been found in several 
localities on Vancouver Island, including 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Comox, and Courtenay, 
and on the mainland at Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Chilliwack, and Agassiz. The 
discovery of the rust by Professor East- 
ham was made on September 16, 1921. 
Since that time the agerts of the Office of 
Blister Rust Control of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have visited 
British Columbia to study the distribution 
of the disease. White pines (Pinus stro- 
bus), grown from seed in Stanley Park 
at Vancouver were found diseased. Spec- 
imens of these pines were referred to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 


D. C. These have been identified as being }j 


affected by the white pine blister rust, 
Cronartium ribicola. Further scouting car- 
ried on by Federal agents has revealed the 
rust on cultivated black currants at Sumas 
City, and Mount Vernon, Washington. 

White pine blister was brought to Ameti- 
ca from Europe during the past 20 years, 
and has already done much harm. There is 
widespread infection in the white pine for- 
ests of the Northeastern States, and the 
disease is spreading in Wisconsin ‘and 
Minnesota. 





NEW YORK CITY FORESTERS 


The New York Forest Club, consisting of 
the foresters in and about New York City, 
has, after a year of informal organization, 
made itself a definite organization for the 
discussion of forestry problems, and has 
elected E. A. Sterling, Chairman, and O. 
M. Porter, Secretary. The Club will hold 
monthly meetings, to which all foresters 
visiting in the city are invited, the meeting 
date being fixed as the second Tuesday of 
each month, with a 1 o’clock luncheon at 
the Yale Club. An effort will be made to 
have the foresters of the entire country 
SO arrange their visits to New York, when 
possible, as tu be present at this time. It 
was a surprise to most of those present 
to learn that in New York district there 
are about eighty forest school graduates. 
Several of these are connected with com- 
mercial concerns in their professional ca- 
pacity, especially those in the paper industry 
which is going more and more deeply into 
the forestry problem. 
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HOW DID THEY GET THIS 
WAY? 
By S. C. Martin 


This is a long leaf pine, six feet apart 
at the ground, crossed, but not joined, at a 
distance of seven feet from the root of 
the tree, and at a height of thirty feet the 
two trees are joined together, and as is 











THE DOUBLE PINES 


“Double Pines” growing on Pine Moun- 
tain, in Harris County, Georgia, ten miles 
from Hamilton, and near Columbus. 


shown in the picture, the two trees form 
one complete tree. 

The photograph was furnished AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY by J. O. Martin, of the 
Department of Education, of Georgia. 





FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


The State of Washington spent $37,000 
in 1921, out of a $100,000 legislative appro- 
priation, for fire protection in the windfall 
area on the Olympic Peninsula. Approx- 
imately eight billion feet of fir, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar timber, blown down by 
the tornado of January 29, 1921, served to 
make a gigantic fire trap covering 2,200 
square miles of wilderness bordering the 
Pacific Ocean. Fire once started there 
would have caused untold damage before 
it could have been checked either by human 
agencies or by burning itself out, the lat- 
ter the more probable eventuality. But, 
due to the preventive measures taken by 
the federal government and the state, the 
hazard was reduced to a minimum. Joint- 
ly with the government, the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, and the Clallam 
Lumber Company, the state constructed 
large water tanks at strategic points along 














Trees and Plants 
Alive with Vitality, 
Color and Beauty 
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Grown in the richest soil in the 
-ountry—Lancaster County, Pathe 
nursery stocks of B. F. Barr & Com- 
pany are the favored of lovers of fine 

plantings. 


Ideal soil and climatic conditions; 
the utmost care and patience; thirty 
years experience in tree and plant 
culture—these are the tools with 
which B. F. Barr & Company work. 


When you buy B. F. Barr & Com- 
pany trees and shrubs you not only 
get shapeliness and balance, dignity 
and poise, color and beauty, but also 
a rare vitality and sturdiness. 


In addition, therc is a Landscape 
Architectural Division at your dis- 
posal. Its corps of experts is skilled 
in the designing of original and ex- 
pressive landscapes. Consult it now 
regarding your 1922 plantings. Its 
service is free. 


Send for the new B. F. Barr & Company 
catalog. 


B. F. Barr & Company 
KEYSTONE NURSERIES 
125 Barr Building - Lancaster, Pa. 














TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY £IRST” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Established 1897 
. 
TC 1 We are specialists in 
Orchids; we collect, im- 
grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
cial Hist of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 

















TREE SEEDS 


Large ‘collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, Jr. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Forest Fire Pumping 
Outfit 


Portable, Lightweight Direct-Con- 
nected Gasoline Engines and Pumps 
For Fire dire ged 
Ula Canadian Government 
ce Ped adian Pacific Railway. 
throw water to a height of 172 
abe Ss ent complete, ready to run. 
Can be -e moved to any endangered 
section auto, a horses or boat. 
Write for Tpulle -7013. 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. - NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 


115 East Lombard St, 245 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 917 Arch Street 
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the Olympic Highway for 42 miles through 
the storm zone. These water tanks sup- 
plied wagons, which in dry weather wet 
down the growth beside the roadway. Ad- 
equate fire patrols were maintained, and 
a detachment of National Guard troops 
regulated tourist travel in the danger area. 
Stringent fire regulations were rigidly en- 
forced. Smoking was prohibited and no 
campfires could be kindled except at des- 
ignated spots. 

The coming summer the fire menace 
will be much more serious than during that 
of 1921. The dead foliage, needles and 
wood splinters will be thoroughly seasoned, 
and the new green growth will not be suf- 
ficiently heavy to keep the debris and top 
soil from becoming exceedingly dry. Safe- 
guards additional to those employed last 
year are contemplated. The state has 
$67,000 to spend during 1922 for continuing 
and expanding protective work on the 
Peninsula. 


SPARK ARRESTERS 

THE Forest Products Laboratory of the 

Forest Service has undertaken a study 
of the efficiency of locomotive spark ar- 
resters, which is being conducted by Mr. 
J. S. Mathewson, a mechanical engineer 
of wide experience. Many spark arresters 
at present in use are inefficient and com- 
paratively little is known as to their rela- 
tive value and efficiency. The results of 
the study will be of far-reaching value, 
particularly at this time when the impend- 
ing scarcity of fuel oil is forcing many 
railroads to revert to coal for fuel. 
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Holds for Reference or Distributes 
It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 


Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. f 
without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 
and routes papers automatically—instantly. It has sep- 
arate compartments for all tc whom mail is distributed. 


$122 Per SecTion 
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one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
papers to find the paper you want. A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 
way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Built of Steel Sections 

Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
ard olive green finish. Floor sections for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, 

Pays for Itself 

A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 
efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly 
desks, from president to office boy. , 

The prices under illustrations Wi pepe Rsv a a 
are for standard Kleradesk models trated folder, 


in Olive Green. Order one today. tf 
Being sectional, you may later ~~ 

add to or alter it. We guaran- ‘Desk 

tee complete satisfaction. Effici- , 
Ross-Gould Company ency,” f if [ 
232 N, 10th St., St. Louis 

New York, Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 
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RECREATION IN THE FOREST 

Outdoor recreation ranks today as one 
of the major resources or utilities of the 
National Forests, according to Col. W. B. 
Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service, who 
states that this is not because of anything 
the Government has done to facilitate or in- 
crease this form of use, but because of 
the demonstrated belief of several million 
people that the Forests offer a broad 
and varied field of recreational opportuni- 
ties. 


According to the figures received from 
the forests just compiled, there was a total 
of 973,652 visitors to the National Forests 
of Oregon and Washington during 1921. 
The Washington national forests had 550,- 
460, while the Oregon forests had 423,192. 

The Forester emphasizes the fact that 
the presence of large numbers of people 
on favored recreation areas creates prob 
lems of sanitation, of public health, and of 
protection of public property which can 
not be safely ignored. He says that coun- 
ties, municipalities, forest recreation asso- 
ciations and other semi-public organizations 
and in some cases individual citizens are 
doing much by generous donations and con- 
structive planning to relieve the situation. 
They have installed toilets, fireplaces, shel- 
ters, sources of water supply, tables and 
benches, refuse depositories, parking 
places, and other almost indispensable fa- 
cilities. 

“After the fullest possible co-operation 
has been secured, however, there will re- 
main many important recreation areas 
where action by the Government will be 
necessary to preserve public health and 
property. The Government should install 
necessary sanitary and protective facilities 
upon camp grounds where other means of 
improvements are unobtainable. The esti- 
mate submitted of $10,000 to meet the cost 
of work of this kind during the fiscal 
year 1923 is but a tithe of the amount 
needed, but it will provide for a few of 
the most urgent cases. 

“The presence of game,” the forester 
points out, “adds to the attractiveness of 
the National Forests not only to hunters 
but to residents generally, and anything 
that contributes to the abundance and va- 
riety of game increases the value of the 
Forests for public purposes. One of the 
outstanding requirements for the perpetua- 
tion of the game resources of the National 
Forests is a considerable number of small, 
well-distributed game refugees, within 
which the rapidly diminishing stocks of 
valuable mammals and birds may rear their 
young free from molestation, thus main- 
taining upon the surrounding lands a nor- 
mal overflow or drift to supply the hunter, 
naturalist, and lover of the wild. The Na- 
tional Forests contain many areas remote, 
inaccessible, and largely unsuited for the 
grazing of domestic stock, which might 
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advantageously be devoted to this purpose. 
The dedication of such areas to the protec- 
tion of game would be purely a function 
of land management, the State’s control 
over the game being unaffected. Several 
excellent bills are now pending in Con- 
A law of this kind, generally appli- 
should be 


gress. 
cable to all National Forests, 
enacted. 

“Supplementary to the establishment of 
suitably located game refuges which would 
serve as breeding places, there should be,” 
declares Col. Greeley, “definitely formulated 
The 
their 
native population, beast, bird, and fish— 
should be regarded and handled in pre- 


plans for wild life administration. 
animal life of the forests—that is, 


cisely the same way as their plant life, 
their tree growth and forage growth. Un- 
der skillful management the quantity pro- 
duced can be increased, its kind regulated, 
and its most desirable utilization secured. 
Unregulated use means its impairment; in- 
tensive use, often its eventual destruction 
as a resource.” 








INVESTIGATIONS SHOW 
FIS SOME OLDER LAKES CON- 
TAIN LESS FISH. 


This may be due to untoward changes in 
breeding areas. Is your lake deteriorating? 
I examine, report and adjust. Literature 
on request. ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, 
Box 107 F, Station G, New York City. 














NEW YORK’S FIRE LOSSES 


A summarization of the statistics com- 
piled by the Conservation Commission for 
the past year, shows 1921 to have been the 
most serious fire year since 1903 and 1908, 
but the very effective protection accorded 
kept the losses at a minimum. The figures 
show that with a total of 633 fires, and an 
area of 26,663 acres burned over, the total 
loss amounted to only $49,920, and the en- 
tire expenditure for fighting fire for the 
year came to $62,812.88. 





STANDARDIZATION OF WOOD- 
TESTING METHODS 

The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and the U. S. Forest Service have 
been designated by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee as joint sponsors 
for the development of uniform standard 
methods of testing wood. This action was 
taken as the result of a canvass made of the 
principal national bodies concerned with the 
proposed project, from which it was ap- 
parent that there is a real demand for the 
work, and that the joint sponsorship here 
indicated would be acceptable to the in- 
dustry. 
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14,000 FIRES IN PULPWOOD FORESTS 


There were 14,463 forest fires in the pulp- 
wood regions of the United States during 
1920, burning over 2,059,408 acres, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by the Woodlands 
Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, in co-operation with the United 
States Forest Service. 

The tremendous losses by fire tremend- 
ously handicap the paper manufacturers in 
their efforts to determine a future forest 
policy for this industry, for the problem 
of artificially planting new forests would 
be enormously minimized if the loss by fire 
in growing forests could be eliminated. 

In the New England states alone there 
were 2,419 fires, of which 1,619 were in 
Massachusetts, 164 in Maine, 542 in New 
Hampshire, 54 in Vermont and 40 in Rhode 
Island. The area burned over in Maine 
was the largest of this group, being 39,803 
acres. Fires this year have done even 
more damage, though no figures are yet 
available, and the same is probably true of 
New York. Here there were 479 fires in 
1920, burning 35,176 acres. 

In the group of states including Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina and New Jersey 
there were 4,928 fires, of which 1,597 were 
in Pennsylvania and 1,644 in North Caro- 
716,863 acres. 

In the lake states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, there were 776 fires, burning 
lina. The total area burned over was 
597,910 acres, and in the great forest states 
of Washington, Oregon and California, 
there were 4,861 fires, burning 646,648 acres. 

The total damage by these fires through- 
out the country was $6,319,641. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester of 
the United States Forest Service, has said 
that if the forest fire menace could be 
eliminated, the problem of future forests 
for the country would be greatly simpli 
fied. 





QUARANTINE AGAINST SATIN 
MOTH 


A Federal quarantine, effective January 
I, against New Hampshire and Massachu 
setts to prevent the spread of the satin 
moth, a dangerous insect pest newly dis- 
covered in this country, has been announced 
by the Federal Horticultural Board, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. The 
action by the department follows a hearing 
held here in December, when various 
phases of the situation were discussed. 





WANTED 


Pine Cones, green or brown, still on the trees 
and closed, containing seed. Will pay $3.00 a 
bushel picked and sacked; extra for bags; Hem- 
lock and spruce less in proportion. Telephone 
Elmsford 1710 or write P . O. Box 281, White 
Plains, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, dis- 
charged or about to be discharged from 
military service, who want positions, or 
of persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION wanted as Forester or Superintendent 
on a private estate or otherwise, by a thor- 
oughly practical, experienced, married man. 
English. Competent to take charge of any for- 
esters’ post in every detail. Can undertake the 
control of a saw mill; building roads, nursery 


work, landscape planting, tree work, and hand- 
ling help. Good references. Address Box 3040, 
care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 


Washington, D. C. (1-3- 22) 





FORESTER—Experienced in cruising and gen- 
eral woods work, also Aerial Photograph Inter- 
pretation, would like position with Pulp or 
Lumber Company. Address Box 3045, in care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C, (1-3-22) 





WINTER POSITION wanted with lumber com- 
pany as time keeper or similar work. Gradu- 
ate of high school and ranger course, 25 years 
old, good references from previous employers. 
Address Box 3030, care carongy ate FOR- 
ESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 

(10-12-21) 





FORESTER—Graduate of Penn State, 28 years of 
age, desires work in Forestry or allied lines. 
Varied experience in Forestry and lumbering. 
Served with 10th Engineers and with Wood 
Supply Branch in France. Will consider any 
outdoor work with a future. Address Box 3035, 
care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (10-12- 21) 





POSITION WANTED BY TREE SURGEON.— 
Ex-service man wishes employment with some 
tree surgery company; 37 years oid and cau do 
any kind of tree surgery work. Can handle 
men and also understand landscape work. Ad- 
dress Box 3055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. (2-4- 22) 





RECENT GRADUATE four-year forestry course, 
aged 22, desires position with lumber company. 
Address Box 3050, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, >) A (2-4-22) 





FORESTER—Has year’s leave of absence from 
teaching duties, beginning October 1, 1922. Wide 
experience along Forestry lines—cruising and 
handling men, gained in the U. S. Forest Serv- 


ice, teaching and in the A. E. F. Will go any- 
where, Alaska preferred, and tackle difficult 
proposition. Address Box AMERICAN 


3060, 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
(2-4-22) 





YOUNG, Technically Trained Forester with ex- 
perience in surveying, estimating, forest map- 
ping, preparation of timberland reports, etc., de- 
sires permanent position as forester on a_pri- 
vate estate (not necessarily large), the position 
to allow considerable time for the practice of 
timberland service or forest engineering to other 
private owners or pulp concerns. In a favorable 
locality salary could be made very reasonable. 
Address Box 3065, AMERICAN roa as 
MAGAZINE, Washington, B.C. (2-4-22) 








WANTED 





FORESTERS, UNEMPLOYED OR EMPLOYED, 


having executive ability and posesssing 
the gift to lead others, to write us. Great 
opportunity for those that qualify. State age, 


—reference—(2) if employed. School graduated 
from (years). Me recangg say Rangers = an- 
swer this. Address Box 66-66, AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wain D Sy + 
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School of Forestry 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering two 
years of five months each. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 
charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

















ANIMAL INGENUITY OF 
TODAY 


By C. A. EALAND, M.A. The author’s 
love of nature is shown on every page. 
He describes the skill, clever devices, 
and strategems of birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, and other forms of animal life— 
how they order their lives, and protect 
themselves. The world of nature is a 
real wonderland, and Mr. Ealand the 
best sort of a guide through it. Pro- 
ee, ee $2.25 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
*x* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in Pandey and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 


ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















AMERICAN FORESTRY 


KILN DRYING COURSE 

Since the announcement of the corre- 
spondence-study course Kiln Drying of 
Lumber by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin less than two 
years ago, almost 400 persons have enrolled. 
This course has been developed through co- 
operation of the United States Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory. Men from 37 States of 
the Union and seven foreign countries have 
taken up this mail instruction to learn more 
about the art of operating dry kilns, and the 
proper handling of lumber in general. 

This correspondence-study course is an 
outgrowth of the resident short courses 
which have proved so successful at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
located on the University campus. It was 
early recognized that much of the informa- 
tion on improved methods of kiln drying 
could be taught by mail. Many men who 
cannot avail themselves of the class in- 
struction in Kiln Drying given at regular 
intervals at Madison enroll for the cor- 
respondence-study course and so obtain 
valuable information upon the latest de- 
velopments in the seasoning of wood. 





ALASKA ONCE SUBTROPICAL 

The ancient vegetation of the Arctic re- 
gion, as is shown by a study of its fossil 
plants, indicates that its climate was once 
very unlike that which prevails there now. 
Instead of consisting of a handful of small 
plants struggling for life amid snow and 
ice in a scant, almost perpetually frozen 
soil, its vegetation was abundant and lux- 
uriant and included ferns and palmlike 
plants that grow only in a mild and prob- 
ably frostless climate. This vegetation 
flourished in the Arctic region from at least 
late Paleozoic to middle Cenozoic geologic 
time, millions of years ago, before man ex- 
isted. Although these lands are now so in- 
hospitable and are rarely visited, the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey has gathered 
a large amount of information concerning 
their fossil floras. 

A study of the coal beds of the Cape 
Lisburne region has incidentally disclosed 
many fossil plants. These coal beds are 
extensive and are the only known commer- 
cially valuable mineral resources of that 
region. A little coal is occasionally mined 
for vessels that are short of fuel, which, 
as there is no harbor, lie offshore and per- 
ilously load on a few sacks of coal by 
means of lighters. 

Cape Lisburne is the bold headland which 
marks the northwest end of a land mass 
that projects into the Arctic Ocean from 
the western coast of Alaska about 160 
miles north of the Artic Circle and about 
300 miles directly north of Nome. Even 
Cape Lisburne is by no means the north- 
ern limit of the fossil plants of this nearly 
tropical vegetation, for they have been 
found in the rocks 180 miles northeast of 
Cape Lisburne. 








“FORESTRY LECTURES” 


The public lecture courses given by the 
New York State College of Forestry are 
being arranged for the winter and spring 
seasons. 

Last year the college staff gave 234 talks 
on forestry and related subjects throughout 
41 counties in the State of New York and 
reached 63,000 people. At the same time 
many communities requested lectures which 
could not be given, owing to limited funds 
and lack of time. 

This year the college is offering the same 
service. Talks will be given, illustrated 
by lantern slides where possible, on such 
subjects as “The Forest of New York,” 
“Farm Forestry,” “A National Need—For- 
estry,” “The Life and Work of a Forester,” 
etc. Prof. Arnold, of the Landscape Ex- 
tension Department, will speak on subjects 
relating to civic improvement, ornamental 
trees, parks and other landscape matters, 
Prof. H. L. Henderson is prepared to talk 
at some of the important wood-working 
centers of the State on various practical 
phases of lumber kiln drying practice. 


Lectures are given free wherever four 
or five lectures can be arranged in one 
county in one trip. Each organization is 
requested to guarantee an audience of fifty 
persons. These requirements have been 
made necessary in order to obtain a more 
judicious use of college lecture funds and to 
reach the largest number of people in a 
given period. 


MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

The Maine Forestry Association met in 
annual convention January 6-7, and a full 
and valuable program was presented. The 
sessions were well attended by enthusiastic 
people and much was accomplished. ..The 
Association in its closing session on Sat-. 
urday at the State House expressed in res- 
olutions its strong opposition to the pro- 
posed transfer of any part of the United 
States Forest Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to any other depart- 
ment. It also urged that the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine provide ample 
to develop the State School of For- 
estry to full technical and practical effi- 
ciency in order to make possible the train- 
ing of young men in forestry within the 
State and to provide the public institution 
in forestry. The final session was marked 
with interest and enthusiasm in the topics 
presented for discussion, and a very profit- 
able and instructive program was carried 
out. Undoubtedly it was the most success- 
ful and valuable convention ever held in 
the interests of forestry in the State. 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


ge Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
nN 1N1S technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
Age books you want at a saving of 10 per cent. You will get the bookg 

a. you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—de- 
OF Oaving jivered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 





ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. pas 





























BECOME A MEMBER 
Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
upon application and payment of dues. 


PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS ° e e 
USE. FORESTS American Forestry Association 
1214 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON.D.C 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— _ 





I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and enclose check for $ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Life Membership (no other dues) including Magazine 
Annual Membership without Magazine 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A Graduate Department of Yale 
Unwersity 
The two s’ technical course 
satan ten te eral practice of a 
estry and to the degree of 


Master of. Forestry. 
opportunities in ali branches 
of eae fer 








Advanced and Research Work. 
For students ing to in 
f or fambering tthe Trapics, 
particalarly tropical a course 
offered 
Tropical Foresiry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 
Special Students. 


A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 


FORESTRY 
SHORT COURSES 
— for — 


DRY KILN ENGINEERS 
PAPER AED PULP MAKERS 
TIMBER GRADERS 


Wal Be Given In March and April 
— by — 


The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


—_ 


Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Believing that the work of the col- 
lege of forestry is to assist in the 
proper utilization of the products of 
the forest, the college will, in the 
spring of 1921, give, in addition to 
its regular undergraduate, graduate 
school and ranger school courses, its 
third season of special short courses 
for men now in the industries. Spe- 
cialists in the various branches will 

be in charge of instruction. 

The Short Courses will conclude 
with the holding of the 
SECOND ANNUAL FO. WEEE 
Early in April 

For further information write to 
Franklin Moon, Dean, New York 
State College of Forestry at Syra- 

cuse, New York. 














RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 
U Forests covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training for 
government, state, and private for- 
estry. Opportunities for special work 
in lumbering and wood using indus- 
tries. 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 


————————_—_—_— 
For further information address, 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 


see e288 


Opportunities for full techni- 


cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 
sex eee 8 
Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 
eeeeee 
John M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 
sees e288 
For catalog and further. infor- 
mation, address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t 
Orono, Maine 
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Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 

course that prepares for the 

practice of Forestry in all its 

branches and leads to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 

Opportunity is offered for gradu- 
ate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations. 

This School of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has @ large body 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement 

Compas hdiagaies ted ai 

of alumni, addrese 


‘: FILIBERT ROTH 

















